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THE  COLLEGE  COMMENCEMENT 

The  publication  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Educational 
Review’  of  the  address  given  by  Professor  von  Holst  at  the 
first  convocation  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  the  issue  in 
pamphlet  form  of  the  address  of  Professor  Howard  at  the 
second  commencement  of  Stanford  University,  call  renewed 
attention  to  the  ease  with  which  new  institutions  are  able  to 
break  from  the  trammels  of  the  traditions,  customs,  usages,  and 
precedents  that  hold  in  bondage  older  institutions.  These  two 
addresses,  given  by  two  distinguished  members  of  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  new  universities,  are  earnest,  vigorous,  profound  dis¬ 
cussions  of  great  educational  questions,  and  as  such  have 
commanded  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  educational  affairs. 

In  striking  contrast  to  these  scholarly  productions  is  the 
programme  of  an  early  commencement  of  Columbia  College 
now  hanging  on  the  walls  of  the  Columbia  library.  The  order 
of  the  day  includes  a  procession  formed  on  the  college  green 
with  the  janitor  at  the  head,  and  leading  up  through  students 
of  physic,  students  of  arts,  the  president  of  the  college,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  legislature  and  strangers  of  distinction  to  the  vice 
president  of  the  United  States  and  the  governor  of  the  State. 
The  exercises  comprise  a  salutatory  address,  “  De  statu  hom- 

'  The  writer  is  indebted  for  assistance  in  the  historical  facts  concerning  Columbia 
College  to  Mr.  John  McMullen  and  Miss  A.  Underhill,  in  regard  to  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  to  Miss  M.  L.  Greene,  and  in  regard  to  Harvard  University  to  Miss  C.  A. 
Start. 
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inum  a  forensic  disputation  on  the  question,  “  Are  the 
mental  powers  of  women  equal  to  those  of  men  ?  orations 
on  “  Fame,”  “  Love,”  “  Memory,”  “  Gratitude,”  ”  Commerce,” 
and  ”  The  dignity  of  man,”  the  programme  closing  with  the 
statement,  “  It  is  presumed  to  be  unnecessary  to  request 
the  audience  to  abstain  from  clapping  and  every  other  im¬ 
propriety  which  does  not  comport  with  the  solemnity  that 
ought  to  be  observed  on  such  occasions.”  The  Columbia  com¬ 
mencement  of  1808  is  modern,  however,  and  almost  frivolous 
in  comparison  with  the  even  more  grave  and  dignified  exer¬ 
cises  of  a  still  earlier  period.  In  1789  President  Washington 
and  the  principal  officers  of  the  government  were  present ;  in 
1787  the  Legislature  attended  the  exercises;  in  1774  four  of 
the  orations  had  been  delivered  in  Latin;  previous  to  1765 
there  had  been  no  music  to  enliven  the  proceedings,  and  at 
the  third  commencement  in  1760  President  Johnson  delivered 
a  Latin  address  to  the  governing  body  of  the  college. 

But  Columbia  College  itself  is  almost  a  modern  institution 
in  comparison  with  Yale,  whose  foundation  antedates  it  by 
more  than  half  a  century.  President  Clap  grows  eloquent 
over  the  “  splendid  commencement”  of  Yale  in  1718,  the  first 
public  one  held  in  New  Haven,  “  where  were  present,  besides 
the  Trustees,  the  Honorable  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  Esq;  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut;  the  Honorable  William 
Taylor,  Esq;  as  representing  Governor  Yale,  the  Honorable 
Nathan  Gold,  Esq  ;  Deputy  Governor,  sundry  of  the  worship¬ 
ful  Assistants,  the  J  udges  of  the  Circuit,  a  great  number  of  Rev. 
Ministers  and  a  great  Concourse  of  Spectators.”  After  various 
exercises,  “the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Davenport  made  a  florid  Ora¬ 
tion  wherein  he  largely  insisted  upon  and  highly  extolled  the 
Generosity  of  Governor  Yale,”  and  then  “  the  Honorable 
Governor  Saltonstall  was  pleased  to  Grace  and  Crown  the 
whole  Solemnity  with  an  elegant  Latin  oration.”  ’  The  com¬ 
mencement  of  1718  was  exceptional  in  that  it  commemorated 
the  removal  of  the  college  to  New  Haven  and  also  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  Elihu  Yale  and  other  friends  of  the  institution  in 
*  Thomas  Clap,  Annals  of  Yale  College,  pp.  24,  26. 
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England.  The  harmony  that  finally  resulted,  after  the  bitter 
feeling  caused  by  the  location  of  the  college  in  New  Haven, 
.was  broken  in  1722  by  the  discovery  that  the  rector,  Mr.  Cut¬ 
ler,  and  one  of  the  tutors,  had  decided  to  leave  the  communion 
of  the  Connecticut  churches  and  to  go  to  England  for  Epis¬ 
copal  ordination.*  The  matter  seemed  of  such  importance 
that  Governor  Saltonstall,  “  a  learned  and  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man,”  “publicly  disputed  at  the  commencement  with  Mr. 
Cutler  on  the  subject  of  Episcopacy.”  As  at  that  time  there 
was  not  a  single  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  order  in  the 
Colony,  and  but  very  few  of  the  laity  were  “  Episcopally 
inclined,”  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  learned  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  governor  “  was  judged  by  the  clergy  and  spectators 
in  general,  to  have  been  superior  to  Mr.  Cutler  as  to  argu¬ 
ment,  and  that  he  gave  them  much  satisfaction  relative  to  the 
subject.”  ‘ 

The  subsequent  commencements  of  Yale  included  on  their 
literary  side  syllogistic  disputes  in  Latin  by  the  students,  the 
disputants  standing  in  the  side  galleries  opposite  each  other 
where  they  “  shot  the  weapons  of  their  logic  over  the  heads  of 
their  audience.”  The  orators  stood  in  the  front  gallery  and 
“  the  audience  huddled  around  below  them  to  catch  their  Latin 
eloquence  as  it  fell.”*  The  first  public  commencement  under 
President  Stiles,  in  1781,  was  an  occasion  of  special  interest. 
The  exercises  were  varied  by  the  introduction  in  the  morning, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  programme,  of  a  Greek  oration,  an 
English  colloquy,  a  forensic  disputation  and  an  oration  by 
President  Stiles  in  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Arabic,  while  the 
afternoon  began  with  a  Latin  discourse  by  President  Stiles, 
followed  by  syllogistic  disputes  by  the  Masters,  a  dissertation, 
a  poem,  and  an  English  oration.’  Early  in  the  present  century 
the  use  of  Latin  was  abandoned  except  in  the  salutatory  and 
in  conferring  degrees,  but  there  was  no  abatement  in  the  mat- 

^  Ibid.,  p.  31. 

*  Thomas  Clap,  pp.  31-32:  E.  Baldwin,  Annals  of  Yale  College,  pp.  37-38  ;  T.  B. 
Chandler,  Life  of  Samuel  fohnson,  p.  26. 

‘  President  Cyrus  Northrup,  in  Kingsley’s  Tale  College,  I,  yil-yiy 
Ibid.,  I,  373. 
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ter  of  time.  As  late  as  1857  there  were  twenty-three  speakers 
in  the  morning  and  nineteen  in  the  afternoon,  the  exercises 
beginning  at  nine  in  the  forenoon  and  closing  at  seven  in  the 
evening,  with  a  noon  intermission  of  an  hour  and  a  half  for  the 
commencement  dinner. 

It  was  not  with  the  literary  part  of  the  entertainment,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  corporation  of  the  college  was  specially  con¬ 
cerned,  but  with  its  attendant  features  of  noise,  expense,  and 
drunkenness.  As  early  as  1731  the  firing  of  cannon  on 
commencement  day  had  become  common.  In  1755  the  cor¬ 
poration  ordered  that  “if  any  Freshman  should  be  anyway 
accessory  to  the  firing  of  the  great  guns  at  the  Commence¬ 
ment,  their  Freshmanship  should  be  continued  one  Quarter  of 
a  Year  longer,  and  during  that  Time  they  should  be  obliged  to 
go  on  Errands  and  not  have  Liberty  to  send  a  Freshman  on  any 
Errand,  nor  to  wear  a  Gown.”  Since  “  the  firing  of  the  great 
Gunn,  and  Squibs  and  Crackers,  and  other  great  Disorders,  have 
sometimes  attended  the  Elumination  of  the  College  on  the 
Evening  before  the  Commencement,”  it  was  ordered  that  “  if 
the  aforesaid  Disorders  should  continue,  the  Elumination 
should  be  wholly  suppressed,  and  that  the  charge  feund 
necessary  to  prevent  the  Bells  being  rung  at  any  time  con¬ 
trary  to  law,  should  be  paid  by  all  the  undergraduate  students.”  * 
The  moving  cause  of  “  the  firing  of  the  great  guns  ”  had 
apparently  been  the  “  great  Expense  in  the  spirituous  distilled 
Liquors  in  College,  which  is  justly  offensive.”  As  early  as 
•737  was  voted  “That  for  y*  future  no  candidate  for  a 
degree  nor  undergraduate  student  shall  provide  or  allow  any 
Brandy,  Rum,  or  any  other  spirituous  distilled  Liquors  to  be 
drunk  in  his  Chamber  during  y®  week  of  y'  Commencement,” 
on  penalty  of  being  debarred  the  future  honors  of  the  college.’ 
Strenuous  measures  were  again  adopted  in  1746  and  subse¬ 
quently  in  1760.  In  the  latter  year  the  corporation  voted  to 
abolish  the  custom  that  had  prevailed  for  the  graduates  “  to 
purchase  a  Pipe  of  Wine  jointly,”  and  decreed  “  that  each  one 
by  himself  may  obtain  Liberty  to  get  such  a  Quantity  of  Wine 
*Ibid.,  I,  369-370.  ‘Ibid.,  I,  369. 
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as  the  President  shall  think  proper,  and  shall  not  get  or  speak 
for  any  more.’'  Three  months  later  the  corporation  voted 
that  no  candidate  for  a  degree  should  have  more  than  two 
gallons  of  wine.  But  no  legislation  seemed  effectual,  and  in 
1761  the  corporation,  “being  fully  determined  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  vicious  and  extravagant  Practices  which  have,  for  many 
years  past,  attended  the  Public  Commencements,”  conferred 
the  degrees  at  the  July  examination,  thus  avoiding  the  public 
commencement.  It  was  apparently  this  substitution  of  the 
private  for  the  public  commencement  that  proved  the  most 
effectual  means  of  suppressing  the  disorders  of  commencement 
week.'" 

The  first  commencement  of  Harvard  College  took  place  in 
1642.  “  Upon  this  novel  and  auspicious  occasion,”  writes 

Benjamin  Peirce,  “  the  venerable  fathers  of  the  land,  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  magistrates,  and  ministers  from  all  parts,  with  others  in 
great  numbers,  repaired  to  Cambridge,  and  attended,  with 
delight,  to  refined  displays  of  European  learning,  on  a  spot, 
which  but  just  before  was  the  abode  of  savages.”  "  The  exer¬ 
cises  “  were  Latine  and  Greeke  Orations,  and  Declamations  and 
Hebrew  Analysis  Gramaticall,  Logicall,  and  Rhetoricall  of  the 
Psalms ;  And  their  Answers  and  Disputations  in  Logicall, 
Ethicall,  Physicall,  and  Metaphysicall  Questions;  and  so  were 
found  worthy  of  the  first  degree,  (commonly  called  Batche- 
lour)  pro  more  Academiarum  in  Anglia."  ”  The  “  refined 
displays  of  European  learning”  with  which  the  young  men 
entertained  “  the  venerable  fathers  of  the  land  ”  included, 
among  others,  disputations  on  the  theses  Lingnarnm  Sci- 
entia  est  utilissima,  Hcebrcea  est  Lingnarnm  Mater,  and  Lin¬ 
gua  L^atina  est  eloquent issima.  “  Nine  bachelors  commenced 
at  Cambridge ;  they  were  young  men  of  good  hope,  and 
performed  their  acts,  so  as  gave  proof  of  their  proficiency 

Ibid.,  I,  369-372. 

"  History  of  Harvard  University,  p.  9. 

'*  New  England’s  First  Fruits,  p.  31. 

'•Hutchinson,  History  of  Massachusetts,  1,444-446,  gives  the  theses  entire  as 
his  “chief  design  is  to  preserve  from  oblivion  every  transaction  which  posterity  may 
think  of  any  importance.”  A  copy  is  also  found  in  New  England’s  First  Fruits 
pp.  32-36. 
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in  the  tongues  and  arts.”  **  Later  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  it  came  to  be  customary  for  the  president  to  deliver  an 
address  on  commencement  day  in  addition  to  the  orations  and 
disputes  of  the  students.  Judge  Sewall  relates  that  President 
Mather,  after  conferring  the  degrees  in  1685,  delivered  an  ora¬ 
tion  in  Hebrew  in  praise  of  academical  studies  and  degrees.^ 
In  1688,  while  William  Hubbard  was  officiating  as  temporary 
president  under  the  appointment  of  Governor  Andros,  he  gave 
a  commencement  address  in  which  he  compared  Sir  William 
Phips,  who  had  been  knighted  for  discovering  and  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  the  wealth  of  a  sunken  Spanish  galleon,  to  Jason 
bringing  home  the  golden  fleece.**  At  the  installation  of 
President  Wadsworth  in  1725  there  was  the  usual  procession 
from  the  college  to  the  meeting  house,  beginning  with  the 
bachelors  of  art  and  leading  up  through  the  official  grades  of 
masters  of  art,  president-elect,  and  members  of  the  corporation 
to  the  Honorable  Lieutenant-Governor  Dummer  and  the 
Council.  After  the  badges  of  authority  had  been  conferred 
on  the  president-elect  he  “  pronounced  mcmoriter  a  Latin 
oration,"  and  afterward  presided  at  the  usual  commencement 
exercises.*’ 

During  this  century  the  chief  efforts  of  the  corporation  and 
overseers  were  apparently  directed  to  the  task  of  restraining 
the  great  expense  entailed  on  commencement  days  by  the 
convivial  habits  of  the  students  and  the  consequent  disorder. 
In  1722  both  bodies  prohibited  the  “preparing  or  providing 
either  plumb  cake,  or  roasted,  boiled,  or  baked  meats,  or  pies 
of  any  kind,”  and  from  having  in  their  chambers  “  distilled 
liquprs  or  any  composition  made  therewith,”  under  penalty  of 
being  “  punished  twenty  shillings  to  be  paid  to  the  use  of  the 
College  ”  and  of  forfeiture  of  the  provisions  and  liquors  “  to  be 
seized  by  the  tutors.”  '*  On  commencement  day  the  president 
and  members  of  the  corporatiorv  were  accustomed  to  visit  the 

VVinthrop,  History  of  New  England,  II,  87. 

Diary,  I,  85. 

'‘Ibid.,  1,219. 

*’ Josiah  Quincy,  History  of  Harvard  University,!,  377-378;  Peirce,  p.  146. 

'‘Ibid.,  I,  386. 
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rooms  of  those  taking  part  in  commencement  “  to  see 
if  the  laws  prohibiting  certain  meats  and  drinks  were  not 
violated.” 

But  this  course  was  apparently  not  effectual,  and  in  1727 
a  vote  passed  the  board  of  both  corporation  and  overseers 
that  “  Commencements  for  time  to  come  be  more  private 
than  has  been  usual ;  and,  in  order  to  this,  that  the  time 
for  them  be  not  fixed  to  the  first  Wednesday  in  July,  as 
formerly,  but  that  the  particular  day  should  be  determined  | 

upon  from  time  to  time  by  the  Corporation,  and  that  the  I 

Honorable  and  Reverend  Board  of  Overseers  be  seasonably  I 

acquainted  of  the  said  day  and  be  desired  to  honor  the  sol-  • 

emnity  with  their  presence.”  **  Three  months  later  it  was  ' 

voted  that  “  if  any  who  now  do,  or  hereafter  shall,  stand  for 
their  degrees,  presume  to  do  anything  contrary  to  the  act  of 
I  ith  of  June,  1722,  or  go  about  to  evade  it  by  plain  cake^  they  ' 

shall  not  be  admitted  to  their  degree,  and  if  any,  after  they 
have  received  their  degree,  shall  presume  to  make  any  of  the 
forbidden  provisions,  their  names  shall  be  left  or  rased  out  of 
the  Catalogue  of  the  graduates.”’®  The  following  year  the 
Governor  was  requested  to  direct  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex  to 
prohibit  the  setting  up  of  booths  and  tents  on  commencement 
day,  and  in  1733  there  was  an  interview  between  the  corpora¬ 
tion  and  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  Cambridge  to  concert 
measures  to  keep  order  at  commencement,  a  request  being 
made  for  a  special  detail  of  six  constables  for  the  grounds  on  » 

commencement  day  and  the  night  following.”  During  the  \ 

administration  of  President  Wadsworth  P'riday  was  made  com-  f  • 

mencement  day  “  that  there  might  be  less  remaining  time  for  v, 

frolicking,”  and  only  a  short  notice  was  given  to  the  public  j'f  j 

of  the  day  on  which  it  was  to  be  held.  But  as  commence-  ,’1,, 

ment  was  considered  a  great  holiday  in  Boston  and  vicinity 
this  plan  became  unpopular,  while  the  clergy  complained  that  I'l 

it  was  inconvenient  for  them  to  get  home  if  the  day  were  fixed  j 

for  Friday,  and  in  1736  Wednesday  was  again  selected.”  The  >' 


>»  Ibid.,  I,  386. 
”  Ibid.,  I,  387. 


««Ibid.,  I,  387. 
’*Ibid.,  I,  396. 
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parents  became  concerned  in  the  matter,  and  in  1749  three 
gentlemen  having  sons  about  to  be  graduated  offered  to  give 
the  college  one  thousand  pounds,  provided  “  a  trial  was  made 
of  Commencements  this  year,  in  a  more  private  manner.”  In 
view  of  the  low  state  of  the  treasury  the  proposition  was 
accepted  by  the  corporation  but  refused  by  the  overseers." 
All  of  these  efforts  proved  ineffectual,  and  in  1754  the  great 
expense  of  commencement  day  was  still  deplored  as  tending 
to  discourage  persons  from  giving  tlieir  sons  a  college  educa¬ 
tion,  and  additional  sumptuary  laws  were  passed  in  that  year, 
chiefly  affecting  the  matter  of  dress."  The  day  was  still 
regarded  as  a  holiday  in  the  Province,  and  the  Cambridge 
common  was  covered  with  booths ;  gambling,  rioting,  and  dis¬ 
sipation  being  found  on  every  hand."  In  1757  both  boards 
voted  “  that  the  first  and  second  degrees  be  given  to  the 
■  several  candidates  without  their  personal  attendance,”  and  in 

1760  all  unnecessary  expenses  were  again  forbidden  by  votes 
of  both  boards,  and  also  all  dancing  in  any  part  of  commence¬ 
ment  week,  in  the  Hall,  or  in  any  college  building."  In  1761 
there  was  a  slight  relaxation,  for  both  boards  decided  that  ”  it 
'  should  be  no  offence  if  the  scholars,  in  a  sober  manner,  enter- 

I  tain  one  another  and  strangers  with  punch,  which,  as  it  is 

•  now  usually  made,  is  no  intoxicating  liquor.”"  In  1775  it 

•  was  voted  that  “  on  account  of  the  confusion  and  distress 

'  of  the  times,  a  public  commencement  was  impracticable.”" 

^  After  the  close  of  the  war  there  was  apparently  little  discus- 

.  sion  on  these  matters  attendant  on  commencement  that 

had  so  troubled  the  authorities  of  the  college  down  to  that 
time. 

The  literary  exercises  of  the  day  were  much  the  same  as 
those  indicated  in  the  account  of  the  first  commencement. 
The  earliest  programme  preserved  in  the  Harvard  library, 
that  of  18 1 1,  shows  orations  by  all  the  members  of  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class  on  the  usual  abstract  and  theoretical  subjects. 
There  is  a  conference  “  On  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal 


Ibid.,  II,  92-93. 
»‘Ibid.,  II,  94. 


"Ibid.,  II,  91. 
"  Ibid.,  II,  95. 


"Ibid.,  II,  92. 
"  Ibid.,  II,  165. 
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kingdoms  as  furnishing  subjects  of  interesting  inquiry,”  and 
another  “  On  reflection,  reading,  and  observation  as  affording 
knowledge  of  human  nature  ”  ;  a  dissertation  ”  On  the  divers¬ 
ity  of  the  talents  among  mankind,”  and  a  second  “  On  the 
dependence  of  the  mental  operations  on  the  conditions  of  the 
corporal  frame”;  a  colloquy  “  On  the  influence  of  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  books  on  the  interests  of  literature  and  science  ”; 
a  philosophical  disputation  on  “  Whether  the  climate  of  any 
country  have  undergone  any  permanent  change  and  a  Greek 
poem  “On  the  discovery  of  Herculaneum.”  The  exercises  of 
the  candidates  for  the  master’s  degree  comprised  an  English 
oration  “  On  the  influence  of  philosophy  on  Christianity,”  and 
a  valedictory  oration  in  Latin,  both  of  the  candidates  being 
honored  as  usual  with  the  title  Mr.  prefixed  to  their  names, 
thus  distinguishing  them  from  the  candidates  for  the  bachelor’s 
degree,  whose  names  appeared  without  titles. 

The  commencement  programmes  of  the  present  century 
are  all  of  similar  character.  Until  about  1850  at  Harvard  and 
1870  at  Columbia,  the  topics  discussed  are  all  abstract  and 
general  in  character.  They  comprise  orations  on  “  True 
greatness,”  “  The  present  and  the  future,”  “  Silent  cities,” 
^‘Twilight,”  “The  nurture  of  the  mind,”  “Truth,”  “Self- 
sacrifice,”  “  A  retrospect,”  and  scores  of  others,  all  savoring 
of  the  programmes  found  to-day  in  the  fashionable  boarding 
school,  and  absolutely  without  connection  with  modern 
thought  and  action.  In  Columbia  in  1871  for  the  first  time 
five  of  the  orations  arc  on  modern  subjects,  one  of  them 
being  on  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 

The  religious  clement  found  place  in  the  prayers  and  the 
collect  for  the  day  with  which  the  early  commencements  at 
Columbia  were  opened,  the  exercises  also  being  closed  with 
prayers.  President  Clap  tells  us  that  at  Yale  “  the  president 
begins  the  solemnity  with  prayer,  and  concludes  the  whole 
solemnity  with  a  prayer,”  while  the  same  custom  prevailed  at 
Harvard.  The  attendance  of  large  numbers  of  ministers,  ancT 
the  fact  that  the  exercises  were  usually  held  in  the  church. 


Annals  of  Yale  College,  p.  88. 
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all  added  to  the  “  solemnity  ”  which  seems  to  have  impressed 
all  those  attending  these  early  commencements. 

In  addition  to  the  prayers  and  to  orations  by  the  students, 
a  third  element,  music,  was  found.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
subsequently  the  first  president  of  Columbia,  was  present  at 
the  commencement  of  Yale  in  1718,  and  mentions  that  at  the 
close  of  the  exercises  “  we  sung  the  four  first  verses  of  the 
65th  Psalm,  and  so  the  day  ended.”  The  exercises  of  1819 
closed  with  sacred  music  at  both  sessions,  and  it  was  not  until 
1846  that  sacred  music  disappeared.  Only  ten  years  before 
this,  music  was  apparently  introduced  for  the  first  time  at 
Harvard.  Columbia’s  “  band  of  musicians  ”  appeared  as  early 
as  1808,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  music  was  sacred  in 
character.  Anthems  formed  part  of  the  exercises  as  early  as 
1765.“  As  late  as  1871  at  Columbia  the  musical  part  of  the 
programme  comprised  waltzes,  polkas,  gallops,  and  mazurkas, 
while  the  exercises  of  1868,  after  a  salutatory  in  Greek,  Latin, 
English,  and  German,  appropriately  closed  with  Thalberg’s 
variations  of  ”  Home,  Sweet  Home.” 

A  fourth  element  is  found  in  ”  the  elegant  entertainment  ” 
that  followed  the  first  commencement  of  Columbia  in  1758.” 
In  this  the  college  was  but  following  the  example  of  Yale, 
where,  at  the  first  commencement  in  New  Haven  in  1718,  after 
the  Latin  address  of  Governor  Saltonstall,  “  the  gentlemen  re¬ 
turned  to  the  College  Hall,  where  they  were  entertained  with 
a  splendid  dinner  and  the  ladies  at  the  same  time  were  also 
entertained  in  the  library.”  These  splendid  and  elegant 
entertainments  for  high  officials  and  their  guests,  which  were 
found  at  all  the  colleges,  and  soon  developed  into  the  typical 
commencement  dinner,  had  their  counterpart  among  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  various  dinners  given  by  them  on  commencement 
day.  Both  at  Yale  and  at  Harvard,  as  has  been  seen,  the 
great  expense  entailed  by  these  entertainments  was  deplored, 
as  were  also  the  gross  disorders  and  drunken  revelings  with 
which  they  were  accompanied. 

•“N.  F.  Moore,  Historical  Sketch  of  Columbia  College,  p.  48. 

*'  E.  E.  Beardsley,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Johnson,  p.  241. 
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In  all  of  these  early  commencements  certain  principles 
stand  out  clearly : 

The  first  is  the  recognition  of  the  dependence  of  the  col¬ 
lege  on  civil  authority.  This  is  seen  in  the  attendance  at  the 
exercises  and  participation  in  them  of  the  high  officials  of  the 
colony,  State,  and  nation,  the  fact  that  the  day  was  regarded 
as  a  holiday  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  instances  where  the  gen¬ 
eral  court  attempted  to  show  their  control  over  the  college.” 
The  recognition  of  the  state  in  the  exercises  of  commence¬ 
ment  day  was  but  the  natural  sequence  of  the  early  depend¬ 
ence  of  the  colleges  on  public  funds. 

The  second  principle  is  the  equal  recognition  of  the  Church 
on  these  occasions.  This  is  seen  not  only  in  the  prayers 
and  sacred  music  that  formed  part  of  the  programme,  but  in 
the  attendance  of  large  numbers  of  ministers  and  the 
arrangement  of  a  day  to  suit  their  convenience.  This  again 
is  but  a  natural  sequence  of  the  union  of  Church  and  state 
found  in  New  England  Colonies,  and  apparently  accepted 
by  Columbia  College  in  its  request  of  the  Colony  to  raise 
funds  through  a  lottery  and  in  its  ecclesiastical  control. 

A  third  principle  is  found  in  the  provision  for  the  social 
needs  of  those  attending  the  exercises.  The  music  and  “  the 
elegant  entertainments  ”  were  but  the  outward  expression  of 
this  desire  to  combine  the  social  with  the  intellectual  element. 
Ebenezer  Baldwin,  i  writing  of  the  Yale  commencements, 
says :  “  The  usages  of  ou  country  have  rendered  annual 
Commencements  of  Colleges,  fit  and  interesting  occasions  for 
social  meetings  of  the  fashionable  and  learned  of  the  land ; 
and  so  elevated  has  become  the  character  of  these  assem¬ 
blages,  that  gentlemen  the  most  distinguished  in  professional 
rank,  and  statesmen  of  the  most  commanding  influence, 
receive  as  compliments,  invitations  to  assist  in  collegiate 
performances.”  ” 

A  fourth  principle  is  found  in  the  desire  to  offer  not  only 
social  but  intellectual  entertainment.  “Quarterly  and  Com- 

Benjamin  Peirce,  History  of  Harvard  University,  p.  128. 

“  Annals  of  Yale  College,  p.  194. 
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mencement  exhibitions  are  justly  regarded  as  a  proper  means 
of  exciting  academic  ambition,  creating  popular  interest  for 
the  pursuits  of  learning,  and  diffusing  a  refined  taste  for  intel¬ 
lectual  amusement,”  continues  Mr.  Baldwin.’*  The  exercises 
were  primarily  an  exhibition  of  what  the  students  could  do  as 
a  result  of  their  four  years’  training,  and  this  exhibition  was 
given  to  interest  the  general  public  in  educational  affairs. 
There  is  no  indication  that  the  intellectual  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  was  ever  regarded  in  any  other  light.  The  exhibition 
naturally  took  the  form  of  a  display  of  what  the  students  had 
accomplished  in  Latin  and  logic  as  regards  the  external  form 
of  presentation,  while  the  subjects  selected  ranged  over  every 
impracticable,  theoretical,  and  general  subject  in  the  universe 
of  mind  and  matter.  The  subjects  were  usually  selected  by 
the  students  themselves  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  rhetoric,  who  also  revised  the  essays  before  their 
delivery.  At  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  at  Harvard 
the  duty  was  assigned  to  the  president  of  expunging  all 
exceptional  parts  in  the  performances  of  the  day,  and  he  was 
particularly  enjoined  “to  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  address¬ 
ing  the  female  sex.”  ” 

The  expense  attendant  on  the  exercises  was  deprecated  in 
all  the  colleges,  as  was  also  the  consequent  disorder  and 
“  drunken  revelling.”  Apparently  the  only  means  used  for 
checking  it  were  sumptuary  laws  and  efforts  to  substitute  pri¬ 
vate  for  public  commencements,  neither  of  which  seemed  to 
be  effectual. 

With  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century'^,  we  are  inclined  to  look  on  these  early  commence¬ 
ments  as  belonging  to  a  primitive  educational  system  having 
no  connection  with  our  own.  But  the  commencement  of 
to-day  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  It  has  in  the  East  lost 
somewhat  of  its  civic  character  owing  to  the  gradual  change  in 
the  higher  educational  institutions  from  public  to  private  con- 

Ibid.,  pp.  l93-i<)4. 

Josiah  Quincy,  History  of  Harvard  University,  II,  95. 
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trol,  but  the  religious,  musical,  and  social  features  are  still 
retained,  as  well  as  the  most  prominent  characteristic,  that  of 
the  exhibition  and  the  desire  to  entertain  the  public.  The 
modern  commencement  is  still  a  display  of  what  the  students 
can  do,  and  as  such  is  connected  not  only  with  the  early  com¬ 
mencement,  but  with  the  exhibitions  of  the  district  school 
where  the  pupils  “  speak  pieces,”  engage  in  dialogues,  and  sing 
glees.  The  educational  system  of  to-day  differs  widely  from 
that  of  two  hundred  years  ago,  but  the  commencement  is  still 
in  essential  features  the  same  and  is  open  to  many  grave 
objections.  What  are  these  objections  ? 

In  the  first  place  the  exercises  of  the  day,  as  in  general  car¬ 
ried  out,  no  longer  represent  progress  in  educational  affairs. 
Other  primeval  conditions  have  been  swept  away  by  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  modern  thought,  but  the  commencement  is  a  survival 
of  what  was  never  the  best  and  is  now  one  of  the  worst 
features  of  our  educational  system.  Required  work,  elective 
courses,  laboratory  methods,  and  all  modern  improvements 
come  and  go,  but  the  commencement  apparently  goes  on 
forever. 

In  the  second  place  it  presents,  as  it  always  has,  in  its  ex¬ 
ternal  features,  the  appearance  of  an  intellectual  crazy  quilt. 
With  its  orations  from  students  de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam 
aliis,  it  is  utterly  lacking  in  organic  character.  Each  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  “  represented.”  The  audience,  therefore,  gives 
its  attention  for  ten  minutes  to  the  classics,  and  for  another  ten 
minutes  to  biology  :  it  is  then  diverted  by  mathematics  and 
subsequently  by  history,  literature,  and  philosophy.  Informa¬ 
tion  and  opinions  on  all  these  subjects  are  dealt  out  in  homeo¬ 
pathic  doses,  and  the  time  having  thus  been  divided  among 
the  different  departments  with  astronomical  precision,  the 
audience  leave.s,  presumably  in  a  state  of  mental  dyspepsia. 
Special  parts  of  the  programme  are  also  open  to  objection. 
The  absurdity  of  a  Latin  salutatory  has  been  generally  abol¬ 
ished,  but  the  English  salutatory  is  retained.  The  valedictory 
is  equally  out  of  place.  The  one  hundred  and  more  valedic¬ 
tories  of  an  institution  all  have  a  general  family  resemblance. 
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The  public  farewell  must  assuredly  seem  trite  and  inexpressive 
to  ears  that  have  heard  it  for  one  or  two  generations.  But  the 
special  objection  to  the  valedictory  is  the  emphasis  it  gives  to 
the  idea  that  the  commencement  brings  “the  ending  end.” 
The  college  graduate  should  be  made  to  feel  the  commence¬ 
ment  is  indeed  the  beginning  not  the  end  of  his  work.  The 
spectacular  effect  of  this  intellectual  patchwork  is  sometimes 
fine,  but  it  is  at  least  an  open  question  whether  spectacular 
effects  are  a  legitimate  object  in  the  educational  field. 

A  third  objection  is  the  inherent  difficulty  of  carrying  it  out. 
The  time  allowed  each  speaker  is  always  short,  probably  sel¬ 
dom  exceeding  ten  minutes.  The  fact  that  the  primary  object 
is  to  entertain  the  audience  necessitates  the  choice  of  a  some¬ 
what  broad  and  general  subject.  The  speakers  thus  have  the 
extremely  difficult  task  of  putting  a  large  subject  on  a  small 
canvas.  The  task  is  one  requiring  great  skill  and  long  practice. 
Few  persons  of  greater  age  and  experience  would  be  willing  to 
attempt  a  public  address  on  “  immigration,”  “  the  jury  system,” 
“  responsibility  of  the  press,”  or  any  other  favorite  commence¬ 
ment  theme  and  be  confined  to  ten  minutes.  But  immature 
students,  with  little  or  no  practice  in  public  speaking,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  what  would  appall  an  older  and  more  experienced 
speaker.  Moreover,  it  must  be  evident  that  some  subjects,  by 
their  very  nature,  demand  much  fuller  discussion  than  others. 
Yet  all  are  subjected  to  the  same  procrustean  treatment.  If 
the  paper  is  too  long,  the  peroration  or  the  exordium  is  lopped 
off,  the  illustrations  are  cut  out,  or  the  middle  term  of  the 
syllogism  is  dropped.  In  any  case  there  is  left  but  a  maimed 
and  amputated  remnant  in  the  place  of  the  ideal  with  which 
the  essayist  began.  Sometimes,  though  probably  very  seldom, 
the  opposite  policy  of  “  padding  ”  must  be  resorted  to  in  order 
that  the  allotted  time  may  be  filled.  The  speakers  are,  as  a 
rule,  embarrassed  and  self-conscious,  and  in  many  cases  are 
unwilling  participants  in  the  exercises.  Often  essays  must  be 
prepared  in  addition  to  the  usual  college  work,  and  it  is  no 
slight  interruption  to  have  this  special  task  thrust  into  a 
schedule  already  well  filled.  The  students  themselves  are  often 
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in  this  respect  wiser  than  their  instructors,  and  not  infrequently 
decline  the  honor  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  The  Harvard 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  writes:  “Of  the  large 
number  of  men  to  whom  commencement  parts  are  assigned, 
very  few  care  enough  for  the  honor  of  delivering  them  to 
take  the  time  and  trouble  to  prepare  the  necessary  essays.” 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  system  is  inextricably  bound  up 
with  the  so-called  “  honor  ”  system.  With  the  increasing 
numbers  in  the  graduating  classes,  and  the  growing  desire  to 
shorten  the  exercises,  it  is  impossible  for  every  member  of  the 
class  to  appear  on  commencement  day,  and  some  principle  of 
selection  becomes  necessary.  The  principle  usually  chosen  is 
the  appointment  as  speakers  of  the  day  of  a  certain  number 
of  those  who  have  maintained  a  high  standard  of  work 
throughout  the  college  course.  The  incentive  held  out  to  the 
student  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  course  is  thus 
not  work  for  work’s  sake,  but  the  doubtful  honor  of  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  platform  on  commencement  day.  No  system  more 
pernicious  or  more  destructive  of  the  right  spirit  of  work 
could  well  be  devised.  Count  von  Moltke  well  says:  “The 
value  of  our  life  on  earth  will  not  be  judged  by  the  success, 
but  by  the  purity  of  our  endeavors  and  our  perseverance,  even 
where  there  was  no  visible  result.  We  ourselves  do  not  even 
know  what  we  owe  to  others,  and  how  much  to  a  higher  will. 
It  will  be  good  not  to  put  too  much  to  our  own  account.” 
The  value  to  a  student  of  a  college  course  cannot  be  judged 
by  the  visible  result  of  an  appearance  as  a  commencement 
speaker,  and  he  deserves  the  reward  of  a  good  conscience  who 
at  the  end  of  a  college  course  can  feel  that  he  has  done  the 
best  possible.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  these  “  honors  ”  could 
be  done  away  with,  the  commencement  programme  of  to-day 
would  die  a  natural  death. 

A  fifth  evil  is  the  deleterious  influence  of  the  system  on  the 
students  themselves.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  best 
students  in  every  college  are  opposed  to  it.  But  in  the  mind 
of  the  average  student,  the  one  without  creative  ability,  the 

••  New  York  Times,  Tune  4,  1894. 
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one  with  abnormal  powers  of  absorption,  a  commencement 
honor  has  a  fictitious  importance  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
true  value.  As  many  persons  go  through  life  known  simply 
as  a  graduate  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  college,  so  others 
achieve  the  climax  of  their  reputation  in  being  known  as  “an 
honor  student.”  It  is  a  popular  belief,  which  has,  however, 
been  controverted  by  statistics,  that  nothing  is  ever  heard  of 
valedictorians  in  after-life;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in 
many  cases  an  appearance  on  commencement  day  has  acted  as 
a  check  on  farther  exertion  rather  than  as  a  stimulus  to  it. 

A  sixth  most  serious  objection  is  the  deteriorating  effect 
that  the  present  college  commencement  has  on  the  closing 
exercises  of  the  secondary  schools.  Every  high  school  has 
now  its  “  commencement,”  where  young  men  in  dress  suits 
and  young  women  in  evening  gowns  deliver  “  orations,”  read 
essays,  and  receive  blue-ribboned  diplomas  amid  flowers,  costly 
presents,  and  the  applause  of  admiring  spectators.  The 
evil  in  some  cities  descends  to  the  graduates,  as  they  are 
termed,  of  the  grammar  schools.  The  opera  house  is  engaged, 
and  the  same  scenes  are  re-enacted  as  are  familiar  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  high  school.  The  evil  of  the  public  bestowal  of 
presents  on  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  has  happily 
been  outgrown  in  the  larger  colleges,  but  it  flourishes  in  undi¬ 
minished  vigor  in  smaller  institutions  and  in  the  secondary 
schools.  In  one  large  State  normal  school  it  is  the  custom  to 
have  all  gifts  to  the  graduating  class  displayed  on  tables  in  an 
adjoining  room.  If  the  ushers  in  charge  find  that  anyone, 
through  lack  of  acquaintances  or  general  unpopularity,  has 
not  received  a  remembrance,  the  members  of  the  faculty  are 
apprised  of  the  fact  and  asked  to  contribute  a  small  sum. 
With  this  an  usher  hastens  to  purchase  a  floral  offering  at  the 
nearest  greenhouse,  and  thus  each  graduate  has  at  least  one 
gift  to  display.  The  collection  is  a  motley  one,  comprising 
not  only  flowers  in  all  the  elegance  of  set  pieces  of  the  most 
elaborate  florist’s  art,  but  oil  paintings,  photographs,  books, 
silver,  bric-a-brac,  and  probably  everything  except  articles  of 
clothing  and  kitchen  furniture. 
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But  little  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  present  arrangement. 
The  argument  is  sometimes  used  in  its  favor  that  the  public 
likes  it,  and  that  the  college  is  in  duty  bound  to  gratify  the 
desire.  But  this  is  an  assumption  that  has  not  been  and  can¬ 
not  be  proved,  and,  even  if  it  could  be,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  college  is  obliged  to  gratify  the  whims  of  the  floating 
public  that  makes  up  the  usual  commencement  audience. 
Class  day  is  pre-eminently  the  students’  day,  and  this  gives,  or 
ought  to  give,  sufficient  opportunity  for  the  display  of  the 
ability  of  the  students  in  matters  of  intellect  and  attire. 

The  only  direction  in  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
change  proposed  by  Yale,  an  improvement  has  as  yet  been 
made  is  in  the  custom  that  has  of  late  years  been  introduced 
into  some  colleges  of  substituting  for  the  essays  and  orations 
of  students  an  address  by  some  distinguished  speaker  from 
abroad.  This  plan  obviates  several  of  the  most  serious  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  present  arrangement,  but,  as  it  retains  the  notion 
that  the  primary  object  of  the  occasion  is  entertainment,  it 
ought  to  be  but  a  temporary  expedient,  marking  a  desire  for 
improvement,  but  only  one  step  toward  it. 

What  should  an  improved  order  of  commencement  exercises 
aim  to  secure? 

First  of  all  there  should  be  the  abolition  in  toto  of  every 
idea  of  entertainment,  diversion,  display,  or  exhibition.  It 
must  be  assumed  that  every  person  present  is  there  primarily 
because  of  his  interest  in  general  educational  affairs  and  not 
because  of  interest  in  individual  members  of  the  graduating 
class.  The  recognition  of  this  interest  must  be  given  in 
exercises  adapted  to  meet  it. 

It  should,  in  the  second  place,  be  considered  an  opportunity 
for  public  discussion  of  educational  subjects  of  general  in¬ 
terest.  Such  opportunities  are  rare.  These  discussions  are 
at  present  confined  to  educational  conferences,  where  educa¬ 
tors  speak  to  those  having  similar  interests,  generally  on  sub¬ 
jects  more  or  less  technical  in  character;  or  to  educational 
reviews,  where  the  same  speakers  address  the  same  audience. 
Occasionally  such  discussions  are  found  in  the  press,  but  it  is 
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seldom  that  editors  are  themselves  educators,  and  they  speak, 
therefore,  from  the  standpoint  of  outsiders.  No  medium  of 
communication  at  present  exists  between  specialists  in  the 
educational  world  and  the  public  at  large — no  means  of  pub¬ 
licly  discussing  the  great  educational  questions  of  the  day. 
Every  political  campaign  affords  an  opportunity  for  an  educa¬ 
tion — crude,  it  may  be,  but  still  an  education — in  history  and 
economics.  No  similar  opportunity  exists  in  education.  Edu¬ 
cational  questions  of  the  gravest  import  are  now  decided  by 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  every  fundamental  principle  in  edu¬ 
cation.  If  progress  is  to  be  made,  it  must  be  by  gaining  the 
public  ear  through  the  words  of  educational  experts.  That 
interest  in  the  subject  has  been  aroused  is  shown  by  the  wide¬ 
spread  attention  attracted  by  recent  articles  on  the  subject  in 
various  popular  magazines,  although  many  of  these  have  been 
written  by  persons  not  specially  qualified  to  speak  with  au¬ 
thority.  The  opportunity  for  progress  is  presented  in  the 
exercises  of  commencement  day.  Few  persons  are  now  so 
situated  as  to  be  able  to  gather  up  and  present  the  best  edu¬ 
cational  thought  of  the  day ;  but  a  change  in  the  spirit  and 
aim  of  the  commencement  e.xercises  would  make  this  possible. 

The  literary  part  of  the  programme  should  not  be  given  by 
students  or  by  a  speaker  from  abroad.  Substituting  for  the 
old  idea  of  entertainment  and  display  that  of  discussion  and 
instruction,  the  address  should  be  given  by  some  one  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  educational  control  of  the  college, 
and  should  relate  to  affairs  of  general  progress  as  well  as  to 
specific  questions  involved  in  the  conduct  of  the  college  whose 
commencement  is  celebrated.  Such  an  address  might  well  be 
given  by  a  trustee  of  the  institution,  should  the  college  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  possess  one  specially  conversant  with  educa¬ 
tional  affairs  and  chosen  a  member  of  the  board  on  that 
account  rather  than  because  of  financial  or  sectarian  influence. 
Occasionally  a  distinguished  alumnus  of  the  college,  who  is 
actively  engaged  in  educational  work,  might  be  called  on  to 
discuss  educational  affairs,  particularly  those  of  his  alma 
mater.  The  undergraduates  of  a  college  seldom  know  the 
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■eminent  names  on  the  roll  of  its  alumni,  and  such  an  address 
would  thus  afford  an  opportunity  not  only  for  friendly  discus¬ 
sion  of  common  interests,  but  for  that  personal  knowledge  of 
older  men  which  is  so  often  an  incentive  to  the  highest  and 
best  work.  The  address  might  also  well  be  given  by  the 
president  of  the  college.  Two  things,  however,  militate 
against  such  a  policy  as  a  fixed  feature  of  the  day :  First,  the 
fact  that  the  president  usually  delivers  the  baccalaureate  ad¬ 
dress,  and  thus  speaks  to  the  mass  of  the  students  on  the 
higher  or  moral  objects  of  a  college  course,  and,  therefore, 
should  not  be  called  on  to  give  a  second  address ;  and,  again, 
the  fact  that  the  president  of  a  college  has  come  to  represent 
far  more  than  did  his  predecessors  of  a  hundred  years,  or  even 
of  a  generation  ago.  Formerly  he  was  primarily  the  religious 
head  of  the  institution,  and  in  a  secondary  way  its  educational 
head.  With  the  increased  and  increasing  need  of  endowments, 
he  has  come  to  be  a  layman  or  an  ecclesiastic  noted  for  his 
ability  to  secure  large  gifts  and  bequests.  He  must  be  a  man 
of  social  success  to  secure  these  large  endowments,  and  he 
must  be  a  man  of  affairs  to  manage  them  successfully.  There 
are  rare  exceptions,  where  a  person  succeeds  equally  well  as 
the  religious  head,  the  educational  head,  the  administrative 
head,  and  the  social  head  of  an  institution ;  but  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  average  college  president  does  not.  The 
tendency,  moreover,  must  ultimately  be  against  the  assump¬ 
tion  by  any  one  person  of  all  these  functions. 

But  the  most  fitting  persons  to  represent  the  institution  on 
such  an  occasion  are  the  members  of  its  faculty.  In  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  that  peculiarly  American  educational  officer,  the  col¬ 
lege  president,  it  has  come  about  that  he  alone  represents  the 
institution  to  the  outside  world,  and  is  regarded  as  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  its  educational  policy.  But  with  the  increasing 
demands  on  his  time,  both  social  and  financial,  this  must  come 
to  be  less  and  less  true.  The  great  educational  work  of  a  col¬ 
lege  must  be  carried  on  by  its  faculty;  they  must  shape  its 
educational  policy,  and  they  must  be  the  ones  to  justify  this 
policy  before  others. 
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Much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  calling  on  a  member  of  the 
faculty  to  give  on  commencement  day  an  address  on  an  educa¬ 
tional  subject.  Its  first  advantage  would  be  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  his  primary  interest  is  and  should  be  in  education  in 
general,  and  not  in  that  subordinate  branch  of  knowledge  in 
which  he  is  called  on  to  give  instruction.  With  the  present 
tendency  toward  specialization,  some  outward  influence  is 
needed  to  call  back  a  college  instructor  to  a  recognition  of  this 
fact,  although  his  theory  as  to  the  relative  position  of  the  two 
may  be  unimpeachable.  Absorbed  in  his  own  special  investi¬ 
gations,  he  often  loses  a  sense  of  educational  perspective, 
which  can  be  regained  only  through  some  influence  from 
without.  From  the  regaining  of  this  sense  of  perspective 
would  grow  a  feeling  of  responsibility  in  regard  to  educational 
affairs  that  is  now  often  present  only  in  a  latent  form. 

Another  advantage  would  be  the  knowledge  often  gained 
by  both  the  faculty  and  students  of  a  college  in  regard  to  its 
own  members.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  mem- 
ber  of  a  faculty  most  distinguished  in  the  intellectual  world 
is  the  professor  of  astronomy,  geology,  or  of  comparative 
philology.  Such  instructors,  by  virtue  of  the  subjects  on 
which  they  lecture,  meet  but  limited  numbers.  The  mass  of 
the  students  seldom  come  in  contact  with  them,  and  are  often 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  reputation  of  the  college  is  due 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  exhaustive  researches  and  literary 
ability  of  those  in  charge  of  these  departments.  An  address 
at  commencement  by  such  a  professor  would  enable  him  to 
meet  the  student  body  who  do  not  know  him,  and  to  appear 
before  his  own  students  in  a  new  light.  He  is  at  once  re¬ 
moved  from  the  narrow  sphere  of  the  specialist,  and  becomes 
for  the  time  being  the  representative  of  general  educational 
interests.  Not  only  do  the  students  as  a  whole  gain  by  thus 
coming  into  contact  with  him,  but  the  college  instructor  him¬ 
self  has  an  opportunity  of  formulating  his  opinions  on  the 
larger  questions  of  general  interest,  and  thus  coming  into  a 
feeling  of  personal  and  intellectual  relationship  with  others 
that  in  his  isolated  position  he  sometimes  misses.  Not  only 
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■would  added  dignity  and  interest  be  given  to  a  commence¬ 
ment  day  by  such  an  address,  but  the  person  giving  it  would 
feel  personally  a  newer  and  closer  connection  with  the  institu¬ 
tion  whose  interests  he  serves. 

A  third  advantage  is  that  such  addresses  would  form  a 
permanent  contribution  to  educational  history.  The  com¬ 
mencement  programme  of  to-day  is  ephemeral.  Considered 
as  a  whole,  an  enormous  amount  of  time  and  force  is  expended 
on  it;  and  all  of  this  is  wasted  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  prove 
of  some  slight  benefit  to  the  individuals  concerned.  The  gain 
would  be  great  could  there  be  substituted  for  this  mushroom 
growth  a  body  of  educational  theory  and  experience  that 
would  indicate  educational  progress  already  made  and  suggest 
avenues  of  future  advance. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  college  faculty  does  not  always  con¬ 
tain  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  able  to  give  a  good  and 
worthy  address  on  commencement  day  on  general  educational 
subjects.  This  may  be  true,  but  if  so,  it  is  an  indication  that 
the  faculty  of  the  institution  needs  to  be  reorganized. 

The  address  forms  naturally  the  chief  feature  of  commence¬ 
ment  day.  The  remaining  exercises,  such  as  music  and  the 
conferring  of  degrees,  should  correspond  in  dignity  with  the 
address.  The  question  of  conferring  honorary  degrees  is 
one  apart  from  this  discussion,  but  the  custom  to  be  inaugu¬ 
rated  at  Yale  of  giving  no  honorary  degree  without  a  suitable 
presentation  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  conferred,  cannot  be 
too  highly  commended. 

The  principal  object  of  this  paper  has  been  not  so  much  to 
suggest  remedies  to  suit  all  cases  as  to  call  attention  to  existing 
abuses  and  their  origin.  It  must  rest  with  each  college  to 
work  out  an  improved  order  of  commencement  exercises  that 
shall  be  worthy  of  the  institution  and  commensurate  with  the 
progress  made  in  other  educational  lines. 

Lucy  M.  Salmon 

Vassar  College, 

Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y. 


GEOGRAPHY  AS  A  SCHOOL  SUBJECT 


PROPOSITIONS  AND  CRITICISMS 

The  discussion  of  geography  as  a  school  subject  has  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  last  few  months  some  interesting  phases  which  have 
general  importance.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten^ 
and  the  discussions  and  printed  papers  before  the  Northern 
Illinois  Teachers’  Asssociation,  are  enough  to  show  the  mental 
ferment  now  going  on.  The  effort  to  find  out  what  geography 
is,  and  to  fix  its  proper  relations  to  the  other  studies,  has  re¬ 
sulted  first  in  showing  a  multitude  of  close  relations  to  geology, 
botany,  meteorology',  physics,  astronomy,  and  to  the  other 
natural  sciences,  as  well  as  to  history  and  literature.  A  second 
result,  for  many,  has  been  almost  to  destroy  the  identity  of 
geography  as  a  distinct  field  of  study.  The  manner  in  which 
it  overlaps  the  fields  of  natural  science  and  history  has  so  con¬ 
fused  some  of  the  pedagogues  that  they  are  inclined  to  ignore 
the  boundaries,  if  there  are  any,  and  to  treat  geography  and 
natural  science  at  least  as  a  single  body  of  knowledge. 

When  faced  with  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  produced  in 
the  minds  of  teachers  by  this  mixing  of  what  have  been 
regarded  heretofore  as  distinct  studies,  the  advocates  of  con- 
fuliion  escape  from  the  dilemma  by  saying:  “We  are  not 
teaching  subjects  but  children.”  In  this  paper  I  shall  make 
an  effort  to  vindicate  a  place  for  geography  as  a  distinct 
school  study,  and  to  show  the  proper  method  of  treating  its 
relations  to  other  studies. 

“  Geography  is  the  study  of  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man.” 
This  definition  gives  the  key  to  geographical  study,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  other  studies  and  as  related  to  them.  The  study 
of  the  earth  alone,  its  phenomena  and  forces,  its  vegetation  and 
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animals,  its  rocks  and  atmosphere,  is  natural  science  pure  and 
simple.  The  study  of  man  in  his  work  and  progress,  in  his 
struggles  and  representative  deeds,  is  history.  The  study  of  the 
earth  as  related  to  man  is  geography.  Every  topic  in  geog¬ 
raphy  has  a  double  footing  in  natural  science  and  history.  It 
has  two  faces — one  toward  nature  and  one  toward  man.  This 
double  or  complex  character  is  the  distinguishing  trait  of  a 
strictly  geographical  topic.  The  moment  a  topic  becomes 
purely  scientific  or  purely  historical  it  loses  its  geographical 
character.  Geography  is  the  connecting  bridge  between  the 
two  great  real  studies,  nature  and  man.  A  description  of  the 
Illinois  or  Hudson  River,  for  e.xample,  is  the  presentation  of  a 
great  comple.x  object  in  nature  as  related  to  the  industries, 
travel,  homes,  and  cities  of  men.  The  treatment  of  the  city  of 
Duluth  as  a  natural  trade  center  includes  not  only  the  railroads 
and  shipping  that  center  there  (man’s  work),  but  also  the  sur¬ 
face,  climate,  and  natural  resources  of  the  Northwest  and  the 
series  of  lakes  and  rivers  which  connect  this  productive  region 
with  the  Eastern  States  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  study 
of  Mt.  Washington  and  the  White  Mountains  as  a  tourists’ 
resort  would  involve  a  multitude  of  nature’s  works  in  tree, 
bird,  stone,  and  brook,  and  the  villages,  roads,  traditions, 
mountain  engineering,  summit-house,  and  other  works  of 
man’s  brain  and  hand. 

In  approaching  the  field  of  geography  with  children,  we  find 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  such  a  variety  and  countless  multi¬ 
tude  of  facts  that  we  must  at  once  resort  to  some  principle  of 
selection.  Out  of  this  vast  conglomerate  and  miscellaneous 
mass  of  facts  and  phenomena  we  must  select  a  few.  Some 
facts  arc  secondary  or  trivial ;  others  are  central  and  wide- 
reaching  in  their  influence.  Some  facts  arc  isolated  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  ;  others  arc  typical  and  illustrative  of  laws  and 
principles.  After  deciding  what  the  proper  realm  of  geog¬ 
raphy  is,  it  is  our  next  duty  to  select  these  important  type 
subjects,  a  full  understanding  of  which  will  be  equivalent  to  a 
mastery  of  the  strategic  points  in  a  widespread  country.  If 
we  can  take  full  possession  of  a  line  of  these  commanding 
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fortresses,  we  shall  be  able  to  hold  and  subdue  the  whole 
country  at  our  leisure. 

Moreover,  with  children,  these  type-studies  must  be  capable 
of  graphic,  picturesque  treatment.  They  should  be  rich  in 
instructive  and  interesting  particulars,  not  abstract,  formal,  and 
barren.  Our  type  studies,  therefore,  must  combine  two  great 
merits:  they  must  involve  representative  ideas  of  wide-reach¬ 
ing  meaning  in  geography,  and  they  must,  at  the  same  time,  be 
concrete,  attractive,  and  realistic. 

I  shall  first  inquire  whether  there  are  important  geographi¬ 
cal  topics  which  should  be  treated  from  the  strictly  geo¬ 
graphical  standpoint  and  not  from  the  standpoint  of  any  other 
study,  such  as  botany  or  history.  Many  books  and  teachers 
do  not  discriminate  closely  between  geographical  topics  and 
those  which  are  strictly  scientific  (geological,  zoological,  astro¬ 
nomical,  etc.).  A  topic  in  geography  proper  is  never  strictly 
identical  with  one  in  natural  science,  however  they  may  over¬ 
lap.  In  fact,  it  never  centers  in  the  same  unit  of  thought.  A 
geographical  topic  is,  generally,  a  geographical  unit,  which 
involves  incidentally  a  variety  of  facts  from  natural  science 
or  history.  Pike’s  Peak  and  vicinity,  as  a  resort,  is  a  moun¬ 
tain  neighborhood  with  a  variety  of  scenic  attractions,  all 
centering  and  culminating  in  the  giant  Peak.  A  description 
of  this  mountain  resort  involves  such  topics  as  Manitou  and 
its  mineral  springs,  Cheyenne  Cafion,  the  Garden  of  the  Gods, 
the  Cave  of  Winds,  the  foot-trail  up  to  the  Peak,  the  railroad 
to  the  top,  the  timber  line  and  rock-strewn  summit,  the  views 
of  distant  mountains  and  plains,  the  signal  station — in  short, 
works  both  of  nature  and  of  man’s  ingenuity.  A  great  variety 
of  scientific  and  historic  topics  is  suggested  by  such  a  descrip¬ 
tion,  as,  for  example,  the  explanation  of  mineral  springs,  of 
air  pressure  at  the  base  and  summit,  of  the  granite  bowlders 
and  their  origin,  of  the  formation  of  the  caflons,  valleys,  etc., 
by  erosion,  of  the  vegetation  of  the  different  levels,  of  the  first 
exploration  of  the  Peak,  of  the  engineering  difficulties  of  road¬ 
building.  Any  one  of  these  topics,  and  several  others,  might 
suggest  detailed  scientific  or  historical  treatment,  but  the  geo- 
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graphical  standpoint  does  not  call  for  a  detailed  study  of  any 
of  these  topics.  We  may  get  a  clear,  definite,  and  interesting 
account  of  Pike’s  Peak  and  vicinity  without  a  technical  treat¬ 
ment  of  any  of  these  topics.  Put  Pike’s  Peak,  as  a  typical 
mountain  resort  and  center,  is  important  enough  to  call  for  a 
full  descriptive  geographical  treatment.  It  will  never  receive 
this  treatment  in  any  one  or  in  all  of  the  natural  sciences,  or 
in  history.  The  standpoint  in  each  science  is  different,  and 
the  geographical  unit  is  never  reached.  The  geographical  unit 
and  its  treatment  would  naturally  come  first  in  the  order 
of  studies,  because  it  is  a  prominent,  easily  grasped  whole. 
The  adequate  treatment  of  the  suggested  science  topics, 
as  wholes,  comes  later  and  will  naturally  fall  to  the  separate 
sciences. 

The  topics  which  can  be  treated  from  a  strictly  geographical 
standpoint  are  large,  complex  units,  each  of  which  involves  a 
variety  of  scientific  and  historical  facts.  Their  unity  is  found 
not  in  any  one  of  the  sciences,  but  in  the  geographical  type 
which  this  object  illustrates.  The  Hudson  River,  for  example, 
the  full  treatment  of  which  also  involves  a  multitude  of  scien¬ 
tific,  historical,  commercial,  and  scenic  constituents,  is  a  geo¬ 
graphical  unit  which  typifies  in  its  main  points  the  character 
of  many  rivers.  The  description  of  the  important  topics  in 
this  subject  can  be  made  very  instructive  and  interesting 
without  any  effort  to  explain  and  work  out  in  detail  and 
separately  the  scientific  problems  which  are  suggested  by  the 
detailed  treatment ;  for  example,  the  geologic  formations 
along  its  shores,  Hudson’s  first  voyage  up  the  river,  the  con¬ 
nection  with  Lake  Ontario  in  the  pre-glacial  period,  the  effect 
of  stripping  away  the  forests,  the  native  plants  and  animals  of 
the  Adirondack  region.  These  latter  subjects  may  be  very 
interesting  for  science  lessons,  but  they  cannot  be  adequately 
treated  in  the  geography.  The  purpose  of  geography  is  not 
to  ignore  them,  but  to  suggest  them,  and  to  show  how  intimate 
is  the  relation  between  them  and  geography. 

To  further  illustrate  the  distinctiveness  and  importance  of 
geographical  types,  take  the  treatment  of  a  coal  mine  as  a 
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geographical  topic.  We  may  have  an  extremely  interesting 
and  instructive  description  of  the  sinking  of  the  shaft,  of  the  . 
ventilation  of  the  mine,  of  blasting  out  and  hoisting  coal,  of 
the  dangers  from  caving  in  and  from  explosions,  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  by  river  and  railroad,  and  of  the  uses  of  coal  in 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  for  heating  purposes.  We  may 
have  such  a  geographical  treatment  of  a  coal  mine  as  this, 
without  any  satisfactory  discussion  of  the  strictly  scientific 
questions  which  are  sure  to  be  suggested  by  this  study;  for 
example,  the  origin  of  coal-beds,  the  explosion  of  gases,  the 
steam-engine,  the  principle  of  the  safety-lamp,  the  oxygen  in 
the  air,  the  first  discovery  and  use  of  coal,  etc.  We  may  well 
afford  to  treat  these  science  topics  in  parallel  lessons  in 
natural  science,  but  it  would  utterly  swamp  the  geography 
lesson  to  branch  out  into  anything  like  a  scientific  treatment 
of  these  topics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  coal-mine  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  geographical  topic  which  deserves  to  be  handled  in  this 
study,  because  it  can  never  be  so  handled  in  any  other  school 
study.  It  has  a  central,  controlling  idea,  which  brings  into 
relation  and  unity  a  large  complex  of  facts.  It  is  a  type  of 
one  of  man’s  chief  occupations  in  subduing  the  world,  and  it 
is  closely  and  vitally  related  to  commerce,  structure  of  the 
earth,  and  human  welfare  generally. 

In  order  to  secure  and  establish  the  independent  right  of 
geography  in  the  sisterhood  of  studies,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
out  a  series  of  important  type-subjects,  in  each  one  of  which 
a  characteristic  central  thought  is  so  distinctly  geographical 
that  no  other  standpoint  of  natural  science  or  history  is  able 
to  dislodge  the  teacher  from  his  geographical  stronghold. 
Now,  this  is  exactly  what  is  claimed  for  the  leading  series  of 
type-studies  in  geography.  Each  one  of  them  centers  in  a 
geographical  idea  that  is  a  natural  stronghold.  It  is  the  focus 
for  a  variety  of  objects  and  facts  which  find  in  it  as  a  center 
their  coherency  and  unity.  The  Rhine  River  is  such  a 
geographical  unit.  A  California  gold-mine  is  another.  The  ! 
Andes  Mountains,  Minneapolis,  Lake  Superior,  are  others.  If  j 
we  can  maintain  the  right  of  this  series  of  geographical  centers  I 
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to  a  distinct  place  among  studies,  vve  shall  be  able  to  hold  the 
geographical  field  against  all  attacks,  even  against  those  who 
would  obliterate  the  boundaries  between  geography  and 
natural  science. 

What,  then,  is  the  general  scope  of  those  important  type- 
studies  which  are  strictly  geographical,  and  cannot  be  properly 
treated  in  other  branches  of  science  ?  There  are  several  large 
groups  of  subjects  which  are  thus  characteristically  geo¬ 
graphical,  such  as  the  physical  features  of  the  earth’s  surface 
(mountains,  rivers,  plains,  etc.) ;  mathematical  geography 
(climate,  seasons,  motions  of  the  earth,  zones,  etc.)  ;  the  occu¬ 
pations  of  men  (agriculture,  mining,  manufacturing,  commerce, 
trade  routes) ;  the  institutions  of  men  (government,  education, 
religion,  nations,  states,  cities);  the  races  of  men  and  their 
distribution ;  oceanic  phenomena  (currents,  tides) ;  and  the 
natural  resources,  products,  and  animals  of  land  and  sea. 
While  it  is  possible  thus  in  a  general  way  to  outline  the  scope 
of  geographical  topics,  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  exact  classifica¬ 
tion  of  such  topics.  Most  of  the  topics  in  geography  are 
large,  complex  realities  in  the  world  which  mingle  various 
elements  in  a  single  geographical  unit.  Thus  the  Rhine  River, 
as  a  type,  deals  with  structure,  with  commerce  and  cities,  with 
history  and  political  divisions,  with  architecture  and  scenery. 
Nearly  every  important  geographical  type  thus  embodies  a 
great  variety  of  geographical  elements  and  ideas,  and  renders 
systematic  classifications  difficult.  And  yet  nearly  every  type- 
study  in  geography  has  some  striking  characteristic.  Physical 
structure  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Rhine,  considered  as  a 
whole.  Irrigation  is  primarily  an  agricultural  subject,  but  it 
has  much  to  do  with  structure,  surface,  and  climate. 

In  each  year  of  the  school  course,  from  fourth  to  seventh 
inclusive,  I  should  suggest  the  full  treatment  of  twenty  or 
thirty  of  these  type-studies.  For  the  sake  of  illustration  I 
outline  a  series  of  such  type-studies  for  the  treatment  of 
Europe  in  the  sixth  grade  : 

I.  Trip  by  steamer  from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  (Com¬ 
merce,  Liverpool  steamship  lines.) 
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2.  Home  and  estate  of  an  English  country  gentleman. 
(Agriculture,  landed  gentry.) 

3.  Manufactures  of  Manchester.  (The  ship  canal.) 

4.  Ship-building  at  Glasgow.  (The  English  navy.) 

5.  The  Thames  and  shipping  at  London. 

6.  The  Parliament  House,  Windsor  Castle,  and  the  Tower. 
(The  Government  of  England.) 

7.  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

8.  The  French  people.  (Language,  history,  character.) 

9.  Paris,  the  City  of  Art.  (Palaces,  churches,  museums, 
parks,  bridges.) 

10.  The  silk  industry  at  Lyons. 

11.  Grape  culture.  (Bordeaux.) 

12.  The  Rhine.  (Scenery,  churches,  history.) 

13.  The  German  army. 

14.  Out-door  life  in  Germany.  (Gardens,  music,  concerts.) 

15.  The  sugar-beet. 

16.  The  public  schools;  the  University  of  Berlin. 

17.  The  dikes  of  Holland. 

18.  The  Alps.  (Surface,  scenery,  lakes,  people,  tunnels.) 

19.  Rome.  (St.  Peter’s,  the  Coliseum.) 

20.  Genoa  and  Venice. 

21.  Vesuvius.  (Naples  and  Pompeii.) 

22.  The  Alhambra  at  Granada ;  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 

23.  The  Mediterranean  Sea. 

24.  The  Danube. 

25.  The  four  seas  of  Russia. 

26.  The  Czar. 

27.,  Hammerfest.  (Arctic  land  and  people.) 

28.  The  peninsulas  of  Europe. 

29.  The  Gulf  Stream.  (Effects  on  Europe). 

After  fixing  the  boundaries  of  geography  and  determining 
the  leading  topics,  the  second  chief  difficulty  is  met  in  treating 
the  many  intimate  relations  of  geography  to  other  studies.  We 
consider  geography  and  natural  science  as  two  distinct 
branches,  and  our  aim  is  to  point  out  definitely  the  close 
relations  between  them,  not  to  obscure  and  to  ignore  these 
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relations  by  declaring  the  studies  largely  identical.  A  full 
and  adequate  treatment  of  any  one  of  these  important  type 
subjects  in  geography  shows  how  close  and  varied  are  the 
relations  of  geography  to  other  studies,  such  as  natural 
science  and  history.  In  describing  Niagara  Falls,  for  example, 
and  the  river  above  and  below,  we  may  refer  to  erosion  and 
crumbling  of  the  rocks,  to  the  use  of  the  water-power  of  the 
Falls  by  converting  it  into  electricity,  to  the  geologic  history 
of  this  region,  to  the  discovery  and  early  exploration  by  the 
French.  The  very  fact  that  a  detailed  study  of  such  a  type 
suggests  so  many  related  topics  in  other  studies  is  excellent 
proof  that  such  type  studies  are  in  strict  harmony  with  the 
theory  of  concentration.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  see  these 
relations  and  to  estimate  them  at  their  true  value,  and  quite 
another  thing  to  be  carried  away  by  their  importance  so  as 
to  forget  the  central  subject  of  discussion.  Concentration  is 
not  provided  for  by  becoming  dizzy-headed  and  confused  by 
reason  of  the  importance  and  variety  of  relations  between 
studies. 

But  the  practical  teacher  is  certain  to  ask  the  question, 
“  How  far  shall  we  follow  these  relations  of  geography  to  natural 
science,  history,  etc.  ?”  ■  Just  so  far  as  they  explain  and  clear 
up  the  central  geographical  topic  with  which  we  started  out, 
without  overloading  it.  We  have  no  right  in  the  midst  of  a 
geographical  discussion  to  run  across  to  some  scientific  topic, 
and  in  the  treatment  of  it  to  lose  sight  of  the  original  subject. 
If  this  were  true,  we  should  be  equally  justified  in  running  on 
from  the  natural  science  topic  into  history  and  never  returning 
to  our  original  point  of  departure.  But  this  would  lead  to 
total  confusion  of  studies. 

If  we  have  started  out  to  treat  Niagara  Falls  as  a  geograph¬ 
ical  topic,  let  us  arrange  and  present  all  the  facts  drawn  from 
different  sources  which  make  clear  this  great  natural  phenome¬ 
non  in  its  important  relations  to  nature  and  to  man.  In  treat¬ 
ing  Niagara  Falls  in  geography  we  have  no  right  to  totally 
lose  ourselves  in  the  history  of  geological  formations,  in 
erosion,  or  in  those  physical  processes  by  which  water-power  is 
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converted  into  electricity.  Such  a  method  of  treating  geo¬ 
graphical  topics  is  wholly  illogical.  It  is  without  center  or 
circumference,  and  drifts  without  aim  from  one  subject  into 
another.  The  centripetal  force  that  holds  us  to  the  essential 
aspects  of  a  central  type-study  is  the  only  thing  that  can 
save  us  from  hopeless  drifting. 

To  treat  well  such  an  important  type-study  in  geography 
requires  a  teacher  who  never  loses  sight  of  the  central  object, 
who  can  see  and  trace  out  the  relations  of  this  main  topic  to 
other  studies  without  losing  his  head.  He  must  know  the 
difference  between  the  center  and  circumference  of  his  subject. 
He  must  maintain  a  sort  of  judicial  balance,  which  enables  him 
to  keep  his  bearings,  to  skirmish  along  the  outposts,  and  yet  to 
keep  the  center  intact.  We  have  been  accustomed  heretofore 
to  treat  topics  in  any  study  in  such  an  isolated  way,  not  tracing 
relations  into  other  studies,  that  the  moment  we  begin  to  see 
and  emphasize  relations  we  are  in  danger  of  overdoing  it. 
The  teacher  of  the  future  will  need  more  skill  and  prudence, 
more  mental  balance,  so  as  to  keep  a  just  equilibrium  between 
the  drawing  power  of  central  topics  of  study  and  the  desire 
to  trace  out  the  intimate  and  vital  relations  to  other  studies. 

The  third  chief  difficulty  is  found  in  selecting  and  arranging 
a  proper  series  of  geographical  topics  for  the  grades.  Two 
things  will  need  to  be  kept  in  mind ; 

1.  The  pedagogical  sequence  of  topics  in  geography  itself. 

2.  The  relations  of  geography  to  other  studies. 

These  two  motives  should  exert  a  constant  and  controlling 
influence  upon  the  progress  of  geographical  studies  through 
the, grades.  Geography  is  sufficiently  important  to  stand,  to 
a  certain  extent,  upon  its  own  feet ;  to  determine  in  some 
degree  at  least  the  selection  and  order  of  its  own  topics.  It 
contains  certain  large  complex  ideas,  which  can  be  approached 
and  understood  only  by  a  proper  sequence  of  topics  within  its 
own  domain.  All  will  agree  that  an  experimental  knowledge 
of  the  home  environment  in  its  details  of  surface,  products, 
occupations,  climate,  and  people,  is  the  necessary  basis  for 
a  proper  advance  into  the  more  distant  world  beyond.  But 
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this  idea,  necessary  and  fundamental  as  it  is,  cannot  carry  us 
very  far  in  our  geographical  movement.  Under  the  name  of 
field-study  it  has  been  heralded  as  a  sort  of  substitute  for  the 
whole  of  geography.  The  study  of  the  natural  phenomena 
about  the  home  can  carry  us  only  a  short  way  into  the 
geographical  field.  It  is  weak  in  two  directions  at  once.  On 
the  one  side  it  runs  far  beyond  geography  into  the  details  of 
natural  science,  and  on  the  other  side  it  fails  to  open  up  in  any 
clear  manner  the  larger  geography  of  the  world-whole.  The 
step  from  the  study  of  local  environment  to  the  grasp  of  vast 
and  complicated  continental  masses  and  limitless  stretches  of 
ocean  requires  something  more  than  a  child’s  own  direct 
e.xperience  to  mediate. 

In  this  dilemma  we  turn  naturally  to  globes,  maps,  pictures 
of  the  earth  rolling  in  space,  raised  maps  to  show  relief,  and 
colored  maps  and  globes  to  show  divisions  of  land  and  sea. 
In  brief,  we  resort  to  all  the  graphic  devices  of  mathematical 
and  physical  geography,  and  arouse  the  constructive  imagina¬ 
tion  of  children  to  project  pictures  which  may  approximate 
the  realities  of  our  huge  rolling  planet.  But  after  all  our  labor 
and  devices  are  e.xhaustcd,  we  still  feel  that  the  children  have 
a  frame  without  a  picture  instead  of  a  picture  which  demands 
a  frame  for  its  setting. 

There  has  been  a  decided  tendency  in  recent  years  to 
emphasize  physical  geography,  especially  the  study  of  con¬ 
tinental  land-masses,  relief  forms,  and  the  great  causal  influ¬ 
ence  that  these  have  exerted  upon  climate,  products,  and 
human  history.  This  has  been  found,  in  many  cases,  to  be  an 
extremely  interesting  study  for  adults  who  have  lived  long 
enough  to  collect  a  large  body  of  facts  and  experiences  which 
are  explained  and  organized  on  the  basis  of  these  large 
physical  causes. 

But  a  course  of  study  in  geography  which  looks  only  or 
chiefly  at  the  physical  features,  continental  land-masses,  and 
other  physical  phenomena  of  the  earth  and  air,  is  very  one¬ 
sided.  Such  a  curtailment  of  geographical  topics  to  relief 
forms  amounts  to  an  exclusion  of  the  major  part  of  the  rich 
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content  of  geographical  studies  (topics).  It  makes  geography  1 
a  barren  subject  for  children  when  it  might  be  very  fruitful. 

In  fact  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  cover  up  this  naked¬ 
ness,  to  bring  in  the  whole  abundant  resources  of  the  natural 
sciences  and  to  call  them  geography.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  children  are  not  very  much  interested  in  continental  land- 
masses,  nor  in  the  very  important  functions  they  serve  in 
explaining  climate,  products,  populations,  etc.  These  are  sub¬ 
jects  too  big  for  their  grasp,  and  too  formal  to  awaken  their 
interest,  except  as  they  come  in  incidentally.  All  the  sand 
and  clay  and  other  relief  maps  that  can  be  bought  or  made 
cannot  relieve  the  tedium  felt  by  children  forever  doomed 
to  the  study  of  barren  physical  features. 

The  books  on  physical  geography,  which  are  so  often  cited, 
were  written  for  adults  and  have  never  been  read  or  desired 
by  children.  Structural  geography  has  indeed  great  attrac¬ 
tions  for  adults  and  for  maturer  pupils;  but  to  ground  the 
instruction  of  children  upon  ideas  of  physical  structure  alone 
is  doing  violence  to  their  natural  instincts.  This  is  too  narrow 
a  foundation  upon  which  to  rest  geographical  instruction. 
Geography  is  too  large  and  comple.x  a  subject  to  stand  on 
one  leg. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Physical  and  mathematical 
geography  are  the  only  basis  for  an  appreciation  of  the  world- 
whole,  and  that  too  in  the  earlier  grades,  but  the  few  important 
central  ideas  necessary  for  children  can  be  gotten  in  a  very  short 
time  from  globes  and  relief  maps,  and  the  major  part  of  study 
should  be  devoted  to  far  more  concrete  and  instructive  topics, 
for  which  the  children  have  a  strong  interest  and  predis¬ 
position. 

The  emphasis  laid  upon  the  great  causal  facts  explained  in 
physical  geography  has  led  to  an  undue  influence  of  structural 
ideas  in  determining  the  general  course  of  geographical 
studies.  Under  this  influence  a  double  error  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  in  laying  out  the  common  school  course.  In  the  first 
place  physical  features  have  been  put  foremost  in  primary  j 
geography  before  children  are  ready  for  their  comprehension, 
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and  secondly  the  direction  of  mountain  ranges  has  determined 
the  great  trend  of  school  progress  in  geography,  instead  of 
historical  and  commercial  ideas.  With  no  desire  to  detract 
from  the  value  of  structure,  I  would  give  history,  literature, 
and  commerce  a  still  greater  influence  in  suggesting  the  order 
of  geographical  topics.  I  have  already  called  attention  to 
the  importance  of  the  relation  of  geography  to  the  other 
studies  in  fixing  the  sequence  of  topics  in  geography.  I 
believe  that  the  human  interests  found  expressed  in  history, 
biography,  commerce,  and  literature  should  have  a  powerful 
influence  in  determining  the  order  of  our  geographical  topics 
after  leaving  the  home.  We  should  all  agree,  approximately, 
that  it  is  well  to  study  the  geography  of  North  America  in 
detail  before  taking  up  a  similar  detail  of  other  continents. 
But  when  we  are  done  with  North  America,  shall  we  proceed 
to  South  America  or  to  Europe  ?  A  full  and  fair  statement  of 
this  controversy  will  reveal  clearly  the  relative  value  of 
structure  and  history  in  deciding  our  course. 

It  has  been  customary  in  the  geographies  and  in  the  schools 
to  pass  from  North  America  to  South  America.  The  reasons  for 
taking  South  America  first  may  be  stated  as  follows:  It  is  a 
part  of  America,  and  We  are  Americans.  Its  main  mountain 
chains  arc  in  the  same  direction  and  a  part  of  the  same  system 
as  our  Rockies.  The  general  physical  structure  of  South 
America  is  very  similar  to  North  America.  South  America 
is  also  very  simple  in  its  structure  as  compared  with  Europe 
or  Asia.  We  also  have  considerable  commerce  with  South 
America  in  coffee,  tropical  woods,  leather,  wool,  and  quinine, 
and  we  export  flour,  machinery,  etc.,  to  the  South. 

The  reasons  for  passing  directly  to  Europe  upon  leaving 
North  America  may  also  be  stated.  Europe  is  our  old  home, 
and  the  great  tide  of  our  history  and  development  has  been 
along  lines  of  latitude  from  east  to  west.  Our  people  are 
from  England,  Ireland,  Norway,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  etc. 
Our  great  steamship  lines  connect  us  with  Europe,  and  our 
imports  and  exports  are  chiefly  with  Liverpool,  Hamburg, 
Paris,  etc.  In  Europe  they  speak  the  same  languages  as  our 
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own  citizens — English,  Irish,  German,  etc.,  and  if  we  travel  to 
foreign  lands  we  go  to  England  or  France.  Their  climate  is 
also  like  ours,  with  the  same  seasons ;  while  in  South  America 
it  is  either  tropical  or  the  seasons  are  inverted  and  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  largely  different  from  ours.  In  laying  out  our  course  of 
study  in  history  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  we  have  taken 
up  in  detail  the  lives  of  Columbus,  Magellan,  Raleigh,  Hudson, 
and  John  Smith,  and  of  necessity  have  had  much  to  do  with 
the  geography  of  the  leading  European  countries  and  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  In  the  study  of  Colonial  history  in  the  sixth 
grade  we  remain  in  very  close  political,  social,  and  commercial 
relation  to  the  mother  countries.  Again,  in  the  literature  that 
we  have  studied  with  so  much  delight,  in  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  grades  we  have  spent  much  time  in  European  lands,  e.g.^ 
with  Ulysses  and  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war  ;  with  Perseus, 
Theseus,  Hercules,  and  Horatius  in  the  Greek  myths,  and  in 
the  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  In  the  stories  of  Alfred,  Bruce, 
and  Tell  we  have  made  a  somewhat  close  acquaintance  with 
several  European  countries,  and  have  acquired  an  intense  in¬ 
terest  in  certain  localities.  Not  only  have  we  or  our  ances¬ 
tors  come  from  Europe,  but  our  ideas  of  religion,  politics, 
social  life,  and  literature  are  of  European  birth,  and  even  the 
body  of  ideas  already  gathered  by  a  fifth-grade  child  is  so 
much  tangled  up  with  the  history  and  literature  and  geography 
of  Europe  as  to  have  a  strong  European  complexion.  When 
we  come  to  realize  what  a  central  position  history  and  litera¬ 
ture  are  gradually  taking  up  in  our  school  course,  and  what  a 
large  contingent  of  knowledge  the  literature  and  history  of 
Europe  are  already  contributing  to  all  the  early  grades  of  our 
common  school ;  when  we  stop  to  think  that  the  great  purpose 
of  the  school,  in  one  sense,  is  to  put  the  child  into  appreciative 
possession  of  the  culture  riches  of  the  race  as  they  have  come 
down  to  us,  we  shall  see  that  Europe  has  given  us  everything 
and  South  America  next  to  nothing.  Why  should  we  go  shy¬ 
ing  off  to  South  America  when  all  the  lines  of  interest  draw  us 
strongly  toward  Europe?  Europe  is  the  center  from  which 
all  modern  geographical  movements  have  sprung.  All  the 
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great  voyages  of  exploration  started  from  Europe.  All  the 
colonial  conquests  and  colonizations  have  been  made  by 
European  nations  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  great  routes 
of  traffic  to-day  by  land  and  sea  converge  toward  Europe. 
Why  should  we  not  strike  for  this  center,  and  from  this  his¬ 
torical,  commercial,  and  structural  vantage  ground  run  our 
courses  out  into  the  Orient  and  into  the  South  ?  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  neglect  physical  structure  and  the  great  causal 
influences  that  have  sprung  from  this  source,  but  to  bring 
them  out  more  clearly  in  connection  with  history  and  com¬ 
merce. 

There  is  probably  no  better  way  to  picture  out  and  realize 
the  great  barriers  of  mountain  chain  or  ocean  which  Nature 
has  set  in  man’s  pathway  than  to  trace  out  the  difficulties  and 
hardships  with  which  man  has  tried  to  surmount  those  barriers. 
A  detailed  account  of  Columbus’  first  voyage  across  the  At¬ 
lantic  is  a  better  lesson  on  the  geography  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  than  any  geographer  ever  dreamed  of  putting  into  his 
book.  The  description  of  Fremont’s  successful  but  hazardous 
effort  to  cross  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  winter,  gives  stronger 
and  clearer  notions  of  that  mountainous  region  than  any  or 
all  the  geographies.  These  statements  are  true  of  all  the  ex¬ 
plorers  and  pioneers  on  land  and  sea.  Through  all  the  ages 
men  have  been  battling  and  struggling  with  their  physical  en¬ 
vironment.  From  the  days  of  Jason  and  Ulysses  to  those  of 
Boone  and  Frt^mont  and  Livingstone,  the  efforts  of  daring 
spirits  to  conquer  physical  obstacles  have  given  the  people 
their  clearest  ideas  of  what  this  great  world  is  made  of.  Much 
of  the  very  best  biographical  and  literary  materials  that  we 
are  using  in  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades  brings  us  into  close 
and  cherished  companionship  with  these  pioneer  heroes  whose 
business  it  was  to  subdue  continents  and  seas.  Now  it  seems 
strange  and  inconsistent  that  those  who  insist  so  strenuously 
upon  getting  the  child  into  the  open  field,  and  on  his  com¬ 
ing  in  contact  with  the  forms,  forces,  and  phenomena  of  the 
physical  world,  should  forget  that  the  children  of  men  have 
been  in  this  open  field,  have  been  contending  hand  to  hand 
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with  these  elements,  subduing  and  being  subdued  for  some 
thousands  of  years.  Moreover,  the  history  of  man’s  labor, 
hardship,  and  struggle  in  discovering,  exploring,  subduing,  and 
civilizing  our  country  and  other  lands  is  just  what  we  arc 
studying  with  great  interest  in  intermediate  and  grammar 
grades  parallel  with  the  geography.  But  the  advocates  of 
field-study  allow  history  to  play  almost  no  part  in  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  geographical  topics.  They  follow  alone 
the  physical  structure  of  the  great  continental  masses,  moun¬ 
tain  chains,  etc.,  which  have  to  do  only  incidentally  with  the 
trends  of  history,  commerce,  and  human  interest. 

The  general  movement  in  geographical  studies,  according 
to  this  plan,  would  be  as  follows  : 

Home  geography  in  the  third  grade,  with  excursions  and 
field-work.  The  movement  from  here  on  would  be  from  home 
outward  into  the  great  earth,  keeping  the  whole  world  in  view 
on  globes  and  maps. 

Fourth  grade — Twenty  topics  on  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

For  New  England  children,  I  should  begin  with  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Fifth  grade — Twenty-five  topics  along  the  east  and  west 
slopes  of  the  United  States,  including  the  mountains.  Also 
Canada  and  Mexico,  and  the  grasp  of  North  America  as  a 
whole. 

Sixth  grade — The  geography  of  Europe  in  the  twenty-nine 
topics  already  outlined. 

Seventh  grade — Twenty-five  type-studies  for  Asia,  Africa, 
Australia,  South  America,  the  oceans,  and  the  world-whole. 

Such  a  plan  as  this  follows  historical  and  commercial  lines 
without  any  neglect  of  physical  features  and  their  influence. 
It  brings  the  history,  literature,  and  geography  of  America 
and  Europe  into  so  many  great  and  closely  related  series.  It 
does  not  repeat  the  same  geographical  names  and  places  from 
year  to  year,  but  marches  steadily  forward  to  new  fields  of 
conquest.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  type-studies  alone 
do  not  include  the  whole  of  such  a  treatment  of  geography. 
They  furnish,  indeed,  a  wide  field  for  comparison  and  exten- 
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sion  of  important  ideas,  and  they  trace  the  causal  roots  of 
geography  deep  into  the  other  sciences.  But  they  should 
properly  occupy  only  about  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  time 
allotted  to  geographical  studies.  The  making  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  maps,  the  reference  of  important  topics  not  specially 
studied  to  similar  types  in  countries  already  treated,  the  drill 
exercises  and  tests,  the  reviews  for  fixing  things  firmly  in 
memory,  are  all  necessary. 

C.  A.  McMurry 

Normal,  III. 

Other  important  articles  on  various  phases  of  Geography  have  appeared  in  the 
Educational  Review  as  follows : 

The  teaching  of  geography,  by  Professor  William  M.  Davis  (May  and  June, 
1892);  Geography  in  the  European  universities,  by  Hugh  R.  Mill  (December,  1893); 
The  status  of  geography  teaching,  by  J.  W.  Red  way  (January,  1894);  Applications 
of  physiography  to  history,  by  J.  W.  Redway  (November,  1894). 


CORRELATION  OF  SCIENCE  AND  HISTORY 


The  rapid  growth  of  popular  interest  in  the  common  schools 
is  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  times.  The  swelling  sympathy 
of  the  people  with  their  own  institution,  the  schools,  is  bear¬ 
ing  fruit  in  a  most  determined  effort  to  bring  the  lives  of  the 
children  into  closer  accord  with  the  natural  functions  of  mortal 
existence.  Immoderate  haste  to  attain  the  end,  without  due 
regard  to  natural  means,  has  resulted  in  a  congested  curriculum 
that  is  at  once  the  weariness  of  childhood  and  the  despair  of 
teachers.  But  the  public  has  spoken,  and  the  teacher,  its 
servant,  has  nought  to  do  but  obey;  it  is  left  for  him  to  devise 
a  rational  means  of  reconciliation  between  the  legitimate  de¬ 
mands  of  practical  life  and  the  inherent  possibilities  of  youth. 

Not  stopping  to  discuss,  or  even  to  mention,  the  various 
plans  of  procedure  that  have  been  proposed,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  most  reasonable,  and  the  ultimate  way  out  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  engendered  by  an  overcrowded  course  will  be  through  a 
proper  correlation  of  studies.  This  proposition,  in  its  state¬ 
ment,  is  exceedingly  simple;  in  its  application,  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult.  True  correlation  is  not  accomplished  when  studies, 
through  chance  or  superficial  relations,  are  brought  into  fortui¬ 
tous  arrangement.  It  is  not  a  game  that  can  be  won  by  the 
throwing  of  dice,  but  it  is  a  definite  problem,  that  is  capable 
of  rational  solution  only  through  a  keen  insight  into  the  laws 
of  growth  and  a  correct  application  of  the  principles  which 
underlie  education. 

In  any  proposed  scheme  of  correlation,  it  is  evident  that  a 
proper  evaluation  and  a  natural  classification  of  studies  must 
have  an  important  place.  It  has  not  yet  been  settled,  in  the 
minds  of  many,  to  what  extent  the  operation  of  the  natural 
laws  under  which  the  mind  develops  must  yield  to  the  present 
exigencies  and  varying  demands  of  an  evolving  civilization. 
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It  is  true,  the  fate  of  the  great  cities  now  rotting  in  corrup¬ 
tion  and  the  physical  vigor  of  the  race  depend  upon  what  the 
schools  shall  teach  to  the  children.  But  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  highest  civilization  must  be  what  normally  developed 
individuals  can  make  it.  The  laws  of  growth  may  be  differ¬ 
ently  applied  ;  they  cannot  be  ignored.  Sympathy,  therefore, 
is  likely  to  be  on  the  empirical  side  of  the  question,  but  safety 
will  be  found  on  the  rational  side.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  latter,  the  whole  of  human  growth  presents  itself  in  the 
two  aspects  of  thought  and  action.  The  first  results  from  the 
individual  coming  within  reach  of  the  influences  of  his  environ¬ 
ment  ;  the  second  is  produced  by  his  reaction  upon  those  in¬ 
fluences  and  against  them.  Upon  this  conception  of  develop¬ 
ment  rests  the  classification  of  subjects  into  thought-studies 
and  form-studies.  The  first  includes  all  those  that  spring  from 
the  environment ;  the  second  includes  those  by  means  of  which 
the  individual  reacts  upon  his  environment.  Thought-studies 
deal  with  the  substance,  the  subject  matter,  of  the  course ; 
form-studies  deal  with  the  modes  of  expression  and  judgment. 

This  classification  of  studies  reduces  the  question  of  correla¬ 
tion  to  the  simple  problem  of  preserving  the  natural  balance 
or  relation  between  t;hese  two  complemental  aspects  of 
growth — thought  and  expression. 

Science  and  history,  with  their  numerous  subdivisions,  con¬ 
stitute  the  thought-studies  of  the  curriculum.  They  embody 
all  the  influences  which  affect  the  human  being.  Before  the 
correlation  which  the  inherent  relationship  of  the  two  subjects 
renders  possible  can  take  place,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
part  that  each  plays  in  the  development  of  the  individual.  The 
end  of  all  education,  the  purpose  of  every  factor  in  education, 
is  to  develop  character.  Character  is  the  result  of  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  motive  through  intelligence.  Intelligence  without 
motive  lacks  force;  motive  without  intelligence  lacks  discrimi¬ 
nation.  Through  its  intellectual  function,  the  mind  discerns 
the  law;  through  its  moral  function  man  is  impelled  to  obedi¬ 
ence.  The  highest  character,  therefore,  belongs  to  him  who 
most  clearly  determines  the  law  by  a  study  of  the  mutual 
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relations  of  the  elements  of  his  environment,  near  and  remote, 
past  and  present,  and  who  then  most  implicitly  submits  him¬ 
self  to  the  operation  of  that  law  in  the  face  of  tradition,  custom, 
and  opinion. 

In  almost  all  attempts  at  the  correlation  of  science  and  his¬ 
tory,  a  fundamental  mistake  has  been  made  in  trying  to  relate 
the  one,  science,  chiefly  to  the  intellectual  function  of  the 
mind  and  the  other,  history,  to  the  moral  function.  It  is 
here  submitted  that  one  of  the  two  absolutely  essential  con¬ 
ditions  upon  which  correlation  must  rest  is  the  admission  that 
science,  as  well  as  history,  reaches  back  into  the  moral  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  individual.  The  conception  of  the  mind  as  an 
aggregation  of  parts,  independent  in  development  and  action, 
must  yield  to  the  conception  of  the  essential  tinity  of  mind, 
whose  wholeness  is  strictly  preserved  in  growth  and  function. 
Nature  study  was  admitted  on  the  condition  that  it  would 
assume  the  function  of  sense  training.  But  the  senses  refused 
to  even  respond  without  the  full  co-operation  of  the  judgment 
and  imagination.  And  to-day  the  study  still  languishes;  it 
hangs  between  life  and  death;  the  spontaneously -awakened 
interest  has  to  be  prolonged  by  absurd  and  factitious  means, 
simply  because  teachers,  blinded  by  tradition,  still  are  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  notion  that  it  does  not  reach  the  moral  nature. 
If  the  minds  of  teachers  are  not  cleared  up  on  this  point,  total 
failure  will  be  the  inevitable  result.  The  mind,  even  of  child¬ 
hood,  instinctively  rejects  that  which  does  not  engage  it  as  a 
whole  and  promise  an  immediate  result  that  fastens  itself  upon 
character. 

That  the  proper  study  of  science  must  reach  the  moral 
nature,  might  safely  be  permitted  to  rest  upon  the  axiom  that 
the  study  of  truth  is  necessarily  moral;  but  the  proposition  is 
capable  of  sound  demonstration.  Human  character  sustains 
itself  through  two  functions;  first,  in  ascertaining  the  exact 
place  of  the  individual  in  the  scheme  of  creation  ;  and,  secondly, 
in  maintaining  that  place.  The  sphere  of  the  individual  is 
ascertained  through  a  study  of  the  innumerable  relations  which, 
exist  between  himself  and  all  other  created  things;  it  is  main- 
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tained  through  a  knowledge  of  the  law  which  determines  the 
relations  and  by  strict  obedience  to  it.  These  laws  have  not 
been  revealed  to  man  wholly  through  a  study  of  his  relations 
to  his  fellows.  Even  the  fundamental  axiom  of  democracy, 
‘‘All  men  are  created  free  and  equal,”  was  not  so  derived. 
The  crime  of  slavery  found  its  sanction  on  every  page  of  his¬ 
tory  ;  but  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  all 
creeping  things  preached  freedom,  and  the  gospel  of  these 
humble  ministers  of  everlasting  truth  has  finally  prevailed. 
History  abundantly  proves  that  the  standards  of  morality 
have  been  established,  and  constantly  corrected  and  elevated, 
by  direct  appeals  to  nature. 

The  second  of  the  two  essential  conditions  upon  which  cor¬ 
relation  can  take  place,  alluded  to  above,  is  that  all  the  events 
of  history  must  be  taken  from  the  province  of  special  dispen¬ 
sation  and  be  considered  within  the  domain  of  natural  law. 
Mankind  as  a  whole  has  never  accepted  the  doctrine  of  chance. 
Time  has  been,  however,  when  every  phenomenon  and  every 
occurrence  was  referred  to  the  special  providence  of  God  or 
the  gods.  Respecting  a  large  number  of  events,  this  belief 
is  still  widespread ;  especially  is  this  true  of  human  events. 
The  belief  is  common,  yet,,  that  those  natural  phenomena  that 
seem  to  bear  most  immediately  upon  human  welfare,  such  as 
floods,  droughts,  storms,  etc.,  are  the  result  of  -an  edict  of  the 
Almighty  “good  for  this  day  only.” 

Those,  however,  who  have  received  a  scientific  education 
within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  will,  perhaps  without 
exception,  refer  all  such  occurrences  to  the  operation  of 
natural  laws  that  are  constant  and  immutable.  But  concern¬ 
ing  the  events  of  human  history,  a  corresponding  belief  is  by 
no  means  universal.  The  majority  of  people  at  this  time 
interpret  them  under  the  conception  of  special  providence 
rather  than  under  that  of  natural  law.  It  is  under  the  former 
conception  that  nearly  the  whole  of  history  has  been  written, 
which  renders  rational  interpretation  especially  difficult. 
People  who  would,  perhaps,  hesitate  to  ask  for  a  suspension  of 
the  law  of  gravitatioh  have  little  hesitation  in  seeking  for 
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providential  interference  in  personal  or  national  affairs  which 
are  actually  in  the  grip  of  a  natural  law  no  less  inexorable. 
This  curious  condition  has  arisen  from  the  anthropocentric 
idea  that  has  filled  the  mind  of  man  from  the  dawn  of  conscious 
life.  Throughout  the  centuries,  this  is  the  one  dogma  that 
remained  undisturbed.  Even  in  the  mighty  Copernican  revo¬ 
lution,  in  which  the  sun  and  earth  exchanged  places  in  man’s 
conception  of  the  universe,  his  opinion  of  himself  was  unas¬ 
sailed.  Not  until  light  was  flashed  upon  the  subject  by  the 
Immortal  genius  of  Darwin,  did  man  learn  his  true  relations  to 
all  other  created  things.  Not  until  our  own  time  was  it 
believed  that  man  is  entirely  within  the  sweep  of  universal 
law. 

This  concession  on  the  part  of  history  will  be  clearly  in  line 
with  the  tendency  in  modern  education  to  reduce  all  study  to 
the  study  of  natural  law.  It  is  the  suggestion  of  law  that 
gives  intelligent  direction  to  thought,  and  the  common  attempt 
of  all  study  to  find  law  back  of  all  phenomena  will  make  cor¬ 
relation  of  subjects  and  concentration  in  study  possible  and 
practically  desirable.  Biology,  for  example,  then  becomes  a 
study  of  the  natural  law  that  underlies  and  determines  the 
regular  phenomena  of  organic  matter.  History  becomes  tne 
investigation  of  the  natural  law,  and  its  application,  which 
determined  the  civic  and  social  conditions  of  man  in  times  long 
past.  The  motive  for  both  is  that  man  may  more  clearly 
understand  the  present  and  more  intelligently  forecast  the 
future.  This  conception  places  upon  intelligent  study  the 
highest  premium  ever  offered.  To  know  the  law  will  be  the 
highest  wisdom ;  to  contemplate  the  Law-Giver  will  inspire 
the  highest  reverence.  The  conception  also  implies  the 
supremest  beneficence ;  for  natural  law  completely  emancipates 
man  from  the  chaos  of  chance  and  the  cruelty  of  whim,  and, 
through  their  knowledge  of  it,  all  alike  may  find  security  in 
the  present  and  promise  in  the  future.  With  the  growth  of 
this  idea  in  the  mind  will  come  the  full  meaning  of  “Wisdom 
is  the  principal  thing;  therefore  get  wisdom.”  When  science 
and  history  find  their  inherent  kinship  through  their  mutual 
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relations  to  character  and  a  common  allegiance  to  natural 
law,  a  sound  basis  for  correlation  will  be  established. 

In  realizing  a  scheme  of  study  involving  the  correlation  of 
science  and  history,  teachers  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former, 
must  avail  themselves  of  the  personal  experiences  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  The  pupil’s  relations  to  his  own  community  life  are  the 
basis  for  history,  as  his  relations  to  his  immediate  physical 
environment  are  the  basis  for  science.  No  correlation  of  the 
two  subjects  is  possible  if  in  science  the  children  are  to  live 
in  the  present  and  in  history  they  are  to  dwell  in  the  past. 
Immediate  life  for  immediate  purposes  must  be  the  maxim  for 
both.  Under  any  other  conception,  pupils  instinctively  feel 
that  school  work  is  a  hoax.  Civics  is  the  beginning,  not  the 
end  of  the  course.  History  has  no  function  but  to  make 
present  existence  more  tolerable;  yet  this  effect  is  but  feebly 
felt  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  Teachers  have  droned  away 
the  time  of  untold  generations  over  the  lessons  of  Egypt, 
Greece,  Rome,  and  P.ilestine,  and  still  the  question  of  self- 
government  is  an  unsolved  and  a  doubtful  problem. 

Human  development  is  dependent  upon  thought  and  action 
which  have  a  common  source  in  present  conditions.  It  is  not 
the  function  of  history  to  Create  thought,  but  to  vivify  it;  it  is 
not  its  function  to  originate  action,  but  to  direct  it.  The  child 
in  the  Kindergarten  is  moved  by  those  feelings  which  have 
lifted  the  race  to  higher  levels,  and  he  is  swayed  by  the  spirit 
that  has  laid  nations  in  the  dust.  Within  himself,  with  ad¬ 
vancing  years,  he  may  read,  by  the  light  of  history,  the  causes 
of  national  growth  and  decay.  These  personal  impulses, 
freighted  with  destiny,  are  the  essential  basis  of  historical 
study;  better  to  show  the  pupil  what  they  mean  to  himself,  to 
the  school,  to  society,  to  the  nation,  to  humanity,  enriching 
and  vivifying  them  with  all  the  historic  wealth  which  the  cen¬ 
turies  afford,  than  to  permit  them,  like  dragon's  teeth,  to  be 
buried  to  sprout  destruction,  while,  blind  to  the  dread  harvest, 
the  teacher  rests  content  with  pages  learned.  In  history,  not 
less  than  in  manual  training,  instruction  is  impossible  without 
action.  Pupils,  to  be  good,  must  do  good — immediate,  genuine 
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good.  With  the  enlistment  of  self  in  action,  come  personal 
courage  and  strength;  without  it,  come  craven  abasement  be¬ 
fore  authority  and  the  capitulation  of  reason  to  superstition. 

If  the  lives  of  children  are  to  draw  freely  upon  the  treasures 
of  the  past,  history  must  not  be  handcuffed  to  the  chain  of 
chronology.  Teachers  in  history  are  still  enslaved,  as  once 
were  science  teachers,  to  the  logic  of  the  subject.  The  logic  of 
history  dealing  with  events  in  their  causal  relations,  constructs 
and  requires  a  long  perspective  in  time.  But  in  the  support  of 
virtue  and  in  the  rebuke  of  vice,  the  lessons  of  history  are 
absolutely  independent  of  time.  Freed  from  chronology,  the 
near  and  the  remote  may  become  equally  potent  in  the  life  of 
the  child. 

When  science  and  history  are  both  fitted  to  the  needs  of 
developing  youth,  their  place  and  time  in  a  course  of  study 
can  then  be  rationally  determined.  There  is  not  a  programme 
now  in  existence  where  the  allotment  to  these  subjects  does 
not  represent  a  concession  to  the  ambition  of  the  teacher  in 
charge.  As  a  result,  the  courses  of  study  in  different  schools 
resemble  each  other  as  little  as  though  timed  to  the  needs  of 
children  on  different  planets.  In  selecting  historic  materials, 
the  theory  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the  individual 
passes  through  stages  of  growth  which  correspond  to  succes¬ 
sive  epochs  in  race  development.  The  idea  presents  an  inter¬ 
esting  analogue  to  the  biological  fact  that,  during  prenatal 
life,  the  embryo  passes  regularly  through  stages  of  structure 
that  correspond  to  adult  forms  of  lower  animals.  Upon  this 
theory,  childhood  has,  at  last,  been  admitted  to  the  great 
wealth  of  fable  and  fairy  lore,  that  beautiful  exhaustless 
treasury  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  an  infant  race.  With¬ 
out  doubt  there  is  a  genuine  union  of  the  scientific  and  poetic 
in  the  marvelous  sympathy  which  the  child’s  life  finds  with 
those  childish  interpretations  of  a  strange  world’s  mysteries. 
But  just  as  the  embryo  rapidly  assumes  and  discards  the 
semblance  of  lower  forms  and  very  early  adopts  the  distinc¬ 
tively  human  character,  so,  if  proper  conditions  are  presented, 
the  child,  more  swiftly  than  is  generally  supposed,  traverses 
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the  domain  of  the  fairies  and  emerges  with  intense,  expectant 
vigor  into  the  confines  of  the  present.  To  ignore  these 
materials  of  fancy  has  been  the  great  fault  of  the  past ;  to  per¬ 
mit  them  to  shut  the  child  out  from  the  present  must  not  be 
the  fault  of  the  future.  Unfortunately,  the  inherent  buoyancy 
of  childhood  makes  it  easily  possible  for  the  teacher  by  purely 
factitious  means  to  chain  the  child  to  another  age  and  make 
him  forget  his  own. 

In  the  correlation  of  science  and  literature,  a  distinction 
must  be  observed  between  the  historic  and  the  philosophic  or 
scientific  value  of  the  latter.  History  enters  the  course  as  an 
array.of  events,  but  literature  comes  as  a  vehicle  of  beliefs. 
These  have  received  an  emotional  expression,  the  intensity  and 
vehemence  of  which,  alone,  strongly  prejudice  toward  con¬ 
viction.  The  voice  of  the  past,  through  its  literature  fraught 
with  the  feelings  of  those  of  cherished  memory,  awakens  an 
echo  in  childhood,  and  profoundly  subdues  and  chastens  the 
whole  life  of  man.  In  this,  it  performs  its  legitimate  function. 
But  the  early  conceptions  of  man  regarding  his  origin,  his 
destiny,  his  relations  to  his  fellows,  and  to  nature,  can  by  no 
stretch  of  imagination  be  brought  into  accord  with  those  of  this 
day.  The  attempt  to  do  so  must  end  in  confusion.  The  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  present  concerning  the  fundamental  problems 
of  life  are  clearer  and  broader  than  ever  before,  and  their  place 
in  education  must  not  be  usurped  by  those  long  ago  outgrown. 

From  earliest  times,  man  has  occasionally  lost  himself  in 
the  contemplation  of  nature.  He  has  forgotten  the  frettings, 
the  struggles  and  prejudices  of  life  in  his  feelings  of  nearness 
and  kinship  to  the  beauties  and  mysteries  around  him.  In 
these  moods  his  spirit  has  shone  out  with  expression  that  enters 
the  understanding  and  receives  the  sanction  of  all  mankind. 
It  is  in  such  literature,  produced  in  every  age,  as  Shelley’s 
Cloud  or  Tennyson’s  Brook  that  science  and  literature  find  a 
true  correlation  in  the  soul  of  man. 

Wilbur  S.  Jackman 

Cook  County  Normal  School, 

Englewood,  III. 
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THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  PERIOD 

In  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Secondary  Education, 
made  to  the  National  Council  of  Education  at  Toronto,  in 
1891,  one  member  of  the  committee  presented  the  following: 
“My  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  our  boys  and 
girls  to  begin  their  preparation  for  college  at  least  two  years 
earlier  than  they  now  do.  If  our  high  schools  could  receive 
the  pupils  at  eleven  or  twelve,  instead  of  fourteen,  the  prepa¬ 
ration  for  college  would  be  completed  at  sixteen  instead  of 
eighteen,  as  is  now  generally  the  case.”  This  opinion  is  given 
by  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  high-school  principals 
in  the  country,  Mr.  Coy,  of  the  Hughes  High  School,  Cincin¬ 
nati.  The  Boston  Latin  School,  which  admits  pupils  earlier 
than  most  high  schools,  and  a  few  other  high  schools  and 
academies  in  the  United  States  are  organized  on  a  similar 
plan. 

The  custom  in  European  countries  supports  the  view  that 
the  high-school  period  with  its  methods  should  begin  earlier 
than  in  most  of  our  schools.  Prussia  shows  us  a  system  in 
which  but  three  years  of  elementary  work  precede  the  Gym¬ 
nasium,  and  the  pupil  can  enter  it  at  the  age  of  nine.  The 
Gymnasium  itself  cov’ers  a  period  of  nine  years,  extending  five 
years  below  the  period  of  our  high  schools,  and  the  pupil 
reaches  a  higher  standard  at  the  age  of  eighteen  than  that 
which  is  attained  in  our  country.  In  fact  the  Gymnasium  in 
its  higher  grades  covers  a  considerable  part  of  our  collegiate 
work. 

These  facts  have  aroused  more  or  less  discussion  in 
America,  and  we  find  advocates  of  extending  the  high-school 
period  below  or  above  or  in  both  directions. 

If  the  high  schools  should  be  made  equivalent  in  length  and 
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rank  to  the  Prussian  Gymnasium,  the  change  would  involve 
the  entire  reconstruction  of  our  school  system,  from  the 
primary  school  to  the  end  of  the  university.  The  high- 
schools  would  become  colleges,  and  the  colleges  would 
become  high-schools,  and  the  graduates  from  them  would 
enter  the  university  prepared  to  take  up  professional  or  other 
special  university  work.  That  there  are  many  leading  educa¬ 
tors  who  advocate  these  changes  for  the  universities  is  well 
known,  and  there  are  some  strong  tendencies  toward  the 
German  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  deplore  the  possibility  of  losing 
the  American  college,  which  is  an  institution  somewhat  peculiar 
to  this  country.  They  think  that  its  broad,  general  education 
and  superior  culture  are  worth  retaining,  and  that  specializa¬ 
tion  should  begin  at  a  late  period. 

One  significant  fact  stares  us  in  the  face,  and  that  is  that 
the  average  American  boy  no  longer  will  spend  four  years 
beyond  the  high  school  in  general  education  and  then  pass 
four  years  more  at  the  professional  school  or  three  years  in  the 
graduate  course.  Somewhere  the  work  must  be  shortened,  in 
either  the  elementary  school,  the  high  school,  or  the  college. 
The  present  tendency  of- the  leading  universities  is  to  begin 
specialization  at  about  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  and  a 
new  plan  which  is  likely  to  secure  adoption  is  to  make  the 
senior  year  count  both  toward  the  bachelor’s  degree  and 
toward  professional  work,  as  that  of  the  law  school.  The 
disgracefully  low  standard  of  many  of  the  professional  schools 
makes  it  almost  imperative  to  shorten  the  period  of  pre¬ 
paratory  and  college  work  so  that  students  may  be  induced 
to  take  a  college  degree  before  entering  upon  special  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  doctrine  that  the  elementary  courses  should  be 
shortened  and  enriched,  which  at  first  met  so  much  opposition, 
is  now  received  with  growing  favor. 

All  these  things  point  toward  important  modifications 
of  our  system  of  education.  I  am  not  presenting  any 
new  scheme,  or  advocating  emphatically  any  old  one.  But 
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I  wish  to  write  briefly  upon  the  subject  of  the  high-school 
period,  and  to  present  the  nature  of  the  problem,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  for  discussion.  Before  calling  for  change  we  should 
analyze  the  problem,  then  invite  the  opinion  of  special 
workers,  and  finally  experiment.  It  was  quite  generally 
agreed  in  the  Committee  of  Ten  that  their  task  would  be 
less  difficult  did  the  high-school  period  begin,  say,  two 
years  earlier;  and  the  reason  why  the  recommendation  of 
the  Conferences  that  certain  studies  be  introduced  below  the 
high  school  was  viewed  with  suspicion,  was  the  impossibility, 
with  the  present  organization  of  the  schools,  of  securing  good 
instruction  in  these  studies. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  recommendations  to  begin  the 
following  subjects  before  the  present  high-school  period  will 
prevail:  English  literature,  German  or  French,  elementary 
algebra  and  concrete  geometry,  natural  phenomena,  natural 
history,  biography  and  mythology,  Greek  and  Roman  history 
and  civil  government,  physical  geography. 

The  cry  now  is,  crowded  courses!  No  room  for  more 
studies!  Ideal  notions  of  impractical  men!  College  men 
theorizing  about  elementary  education  !  etc.  But  many  school 
superintendents  in  the  country  are  already  quietly  trying  the 
experiment  with  each  of  these  studies.  If  there  is  no  room  for 
the  elements  of  subjects  that,  by  any  psychological  analysis, 
nature  must  begin  before  the  school  period,  and  which  kinder¬ 
gartens  already  properly  use,  then  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
elementary  courses,  as  at  present  organized. 

Examining  the  course  of  the  Prussian  Gymnasium,  which  is 
entered  approximately  at  the  age  of  nine,  we  find,  in  the  first 
five  years,  or  before  the  age  of  fourteen,  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
history,  geometry,  natural  history ;  and  I  believe  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  conceded  by  educators  that  far  more  is  attained  by  the 
age  of  eighteen  in  Germany  than  in  this  country;  that  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  in  Germany  the  development  of  the  pupil  is 
more  mature,  and  that  in  essential  features  of  education  he  has 
made  more  desirable  progress. 

If  Hill’s  True  order  of  studies,  in  which  the  field  of  knowledge 
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is  carefully  analyzed  in  its  relation  to  the  child’s  growth,  is  to 
be  accepted,  then  we  must  believe  that  we  are  in  serious  error 
if  we  do  not  put  in  practice  all  the  recommendations  of  the 
Conferences  to  which  I  have  referred.  Space  relations  belong 
to  the  dawn  of  consciousness;  at  an  early  period  the  objects 
and  phenomena  of  our  environment  are  discriminated.  His¬ 
tory  and  literature  in  appropriate  forms  appeal  to  every  child. 
Nature  begins  these  studies  with  the  child  before  the  school 
period ;  why  should  we  postpone  them  until  the  high  school  is 
reached  ? 

We  now  approach  the  difficult  part  of  our  problem,  namely, 
the  ways  and  means.  Inadequate  preparation  of  teachers 
makes  impossible  the  introduction  of  these  subjects  in  all  the 
grammar  schools;  and  most  of  the  failures  of  experiments 
made  are  due  to  the  mechanical  attempts  of  those  who  have 
no  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subjects.  The  present 
system  of  requiring  one  teacher  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 
knowledge  in  grammar  grades  forbids  much  improvement. 

Shall  special  teachers  be  employed  for  the  different  subjects 
and  go  from  room  to  room?  Shall  special  instructors  of  the 
regular  teachers  be  added?  Shall  two  years  or  more  of  the 
grammar  school  be  thrown  into  the  high  school?  Shall  branch 
high  schools  with  skilled  teachers  be  organized,  reaching  down 
into  the  grammar  grades?  Shall  the  whole  work  of  elementary 
education  be  reorganized  to  produce  better  results  at  younger 
age?  That  some  of  these  methods  of  solution  will  be  sought, 
I  believe.  While  I  have  long  seen  the  bearing  of  the  problem, 
I  have  not  made  it  a  special  interest  and  study.  The  methods 
of  the  few  schools  that  are  organized  on  the  five  or  six  year 
plan  should  be  learned,  and  the  opinions  of  educators  should 
be  sought,  and  the  subject  should  be  made  one  of  serious 
investigation.  I  know  that  all  over  the  country  there  is  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  connection  between  grammar  schools  and  the  high 
schools.  Grammar-school  teachers  speak  of  the  hardships  of 
their  pupils  when  entering  the  high  schools;  high-school 
teachers  complain  of  the  lack  of  efficient  training  in  the 
grammar  schools,  especially  in  mathematics,  in  English,  and  in 
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science.  The  power  to  observe  and  reason  is  especially  lack¬ 
ing,  and  this  is  obtained  by  the  scientific  method  applied  to  the 
studies  in  the  list  recommended.  I  am  almost  certain  that  the 
difficulty  in  passing  from  the  grammar  to  the  high  school  would 
disappear  were  the  scientific  method  skillfully  introduced  into 
the  grades.  The  child,  at  an  early  age,  employs  implicit 
reasoning,  both  inductive  and  deductive,  and  it  is  only  the 
lack  of  training  that  leaves  the  power  dwarfed  at  the  age  of 
fourteen. 

A  recent  magazine  article  strongly  emphasizes  the  methods 
that  make  power.  It  considers  the  kind  of  training  that 
finally  makes  accurate  thinkers,  that  makes  original  progressive 
men,  men  of  power  and  safe  and  wise  members  of  society  and 
citizens  of  the  state.  The  author  shows  that  clear  observa¬ 
tion,  accurate  recording  of  facts,  just  inference,  and  strong, 
choice  expression,  are  most  important  ends  to  be  attained  by 
the  work  of  the  schools,  and  that  these  ends  become  the 
means  for  correcting  all  sorts  of  unjust,  illogical  conclusions 
as  to  politics  and  morals.  The  author  shows  wherein  the 
work  of  the  grades  fails  to  give  the  desired  results.  He  holds 
that  arithmetic,  so  emphasized,  contributes  nothing  because  it 
employs  necessary  reasoning  and  does  not  give  practice  i  i 
inference  from  observation  and  experience,  a  process  which 
develops  scientific  judgment.  Inductive  reasoning  alone  can 
give  scientific  power.  Reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography, 
as  usually  taught,  contribute  but  little.  Grammar  does  not 
add  much. 

For  invention,  for  correct  estimates  of  the  problems  of 
society,  government,  and  morals,  the  original  power  of  infer¬ 
ence  from  observed  facts  is  necessary.  It  is  asked.  Do  our 
schools  give  this  power  to  a  satisfactory  and  attainable  degree? 

An  examination  of  the  Conference  reports  to  the  Committee 
of  Ten  discovers  some  views  that  have  an  indirect  bearing  upon 
the  subject  of  this  paper.  The  Latin  Conference  hopes  for  a 
modification  of  the  grammar-school  courses  that  the  high- 
school  course  may  be  begun  earlier.  The  Greek  Conference 
voted  that  the  average  age  at  which  pupils  enter  college  should 
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be  lowered.  The  Conference  on  English  was  of  the  opinion 
that  it  was  expedient  that  English  work  during  the  last  two 
years  of  the  grammar-school  course  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  special  teacher  or  teachers.  The  Conference  on  Modern  Lan¬ 
guages  holds  that  whenever  competent  teachers  can  be  secured 
the  grammar  schools  should  have  an  elective  course  in  French 
or  German.  The  Physics  Conference  recommended  “That, 
wherever  it  is  possible,  special  science  teachers  or  superintend¬ 
ents  should  be  appointed  to  instruct  teachers  of  elementary 
schools  in  methods  of  teaching  natural  phenomena.”  The 
History  Conference  thought  it  desirable  that  in  all  schools 
history  should  be  taught  by  teachers  who  have  a  fondness  for 
historical  studies  and  have  paid  special  attention  to  effective 
methods  of  imparting  instruction.  One  member  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  was  almost  ready  to  advise  omitting  history  from 
school  programmes  because  of  so  much  rote  text-book 
teaching. 

These  opinions  arc  additional  evidences  of  need  of  modifica¬ 
tions  in  grammar-school  work,  and  it  is  possible  that  ultimately 
the  best  solution  will  be  found  in  extending  the  high-school 
period  downward  to  include  part  of  the  elementary  period, 
that  specially  equipped  teachers  may  have  charge  of  the  several 
departments  of  work. 

James  H.  Baker 

University  of  Colorado, 

Boulder,  Colo. 
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RECENT  TEXT-BOOKS  ON  FICTION* 

During  the  many  recent  attempts  to  separate  the  study  of 
literature  from  the  study  of  linguistics,  and  to  consider  litera¬ 
ture  itself  artistically  rather  than  scientifically,  an  increasing 
attention  has  been  paid  to  American  literature  and  to  the 
British  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Here  in  these 
two  subjects  is  matter  which  the  student  can  readily  assimi¬ 
late,  and  in  the  treatment  of  which  it  is  possible  for  the  pro¬ 
fessor  often  to  excite  in  him  the  first  germs  of  that  “  taste  for 
reading  ”  that  only  too  many  of  our  college  graduates  are 
wholly  without.  For  the  instructor  who  wishes  to  arouse 
young  men  to  some  understanding  of  the  underlying  princi¬ 
ples  of  literature,  a  course  in  modern  fiction  may  be  made 
even  more  stimulant  than  the  two  courses  already  mentioned. 
The  evolution  of  the  narrative  art,  from  the  Gesta  Romano- 
rum  down  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  Kipling, 
its  modification  by  the  pnactitioners  who  followed  the  Rabe¬ 
laisian  tradition  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Cervantine  on  the 
other,  its  increasing  complexity,  as  the  puppets  hi  vacuo  of 
Boccaccio  were  followed  after  many  years  by  the  full-blooded 
characters  of  Turgenef  seen  against  a  background  of  real 
life — all  these  things  can  be  made  interesting  to  the  student, 
who  soon  finds  himself  reading  the  ordinary  fiction  of  the 

^  '  Le  Roman  en  France  depuis  i6io  jusqu'h  nos  jours:  Lectures  et  Esquisses. 

Par  Paul  Morillot,  professeur  de  litterature  franjaise  4  la  faculte  de  Grenoble. 
Paris:  G.  Masson.;  New  York:  Dyrsen  &  Pfeiffer,  1894,  61 1  p.  5  francs. 
^  The  English  novel,  being  a  short  sketch  of  its  history  from  the  earliest  times 

r  to  the  appearance  of  IVaverley.  By  Walter  Raleigh,  Professor  of  Modern  Litera¬ 

ture  at  University  College,  Liverpool.  London  :  John  Murray  ;  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  (University  Extension  Manuals.)  1894.  298  p.  $1.00. 
'A  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  English  fiction.  By  William  Edward  Simonds, 

I  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Knox  College.  Boston;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.; 

I  1894,  240  p.  $1.00. 
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day  with  some  appreciation  of  its  merits  and  with  ^ome 
understanding  of  the  school  to  which  it  belongs. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  single  book  which  will  serve  not 
necessarily  as  a  text-book — in  a  course  of  this  sort,  when  the 
pupils  read  the  authors  for  themselves,  a  text-book  is  almost 
an  impertinence — there  is  no  book  to  serve  as  a  work  of 
reference  even.  Dunlap’s  History  of  Fiction  is  hopelessly 
out  of  date,  even  in  the  late  revised  edition ;  and  the  most  of 
the  books  about  the  novel  err  in  considering  it  only  in  a  single 
language.  Now,  if  anything  is  clear  in  the  history  of  fiction, 
it  is  that  there  has  been  incessant  international  borrowing ; 
the  principles  and  the  practice  of  a  Spanish  author  influencing 
an  author  in  France,  who,  in  turn,  may  have  modified  the  native 
manner  of  an  author  in  England.  Mr.  Henry  James  studied 
his  art  under  Turgenef,  and  M.  Paul  Bourget  obviously 
modelled  his  earlier  novels  on  those  of  Mr.  Henry  James. 
Again,  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  was  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte, 
who  was  a  follower  of  Dickens,  who  avowedly  copied  the 
methods  of  Smollett,  who  confessed  his  imitation  of  Le  Sage, 
who  borrowed  the  form  of  the  Spanish  picaresque  tales,  which 
in  turn  may  or  may  not  have  been  derived,  in  some  measure, 
from  the  Greek  romances. 

Of  the  four  books  before  me,  three  of  them  are  good  in  their 
several  ways  and  in  their  several  degrees.  M.  Morillot’s  is  a 
^discussion  of  the  novel  in  France,  and  Mr.  Raleigh’s  of  the 
novel  in  England,  while  Mr.  Simonds,  devoting  himself  chiefly 
to  the  English  novel,  rashly  wanders  off  now  and  again  into  a 
consideration  of  the  great  writers  of  other  languages.  Of  the 
three  books  Mr.  Simonds’s  is  the  least  satisfactory.  He  has  no 
firm  grasp  on  the  principles  of  fiction  ;  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  follow  the  steps  of  its  steady  progress ;  he  is  lacking 
in  the  sense  of  proportion,  or  he  would  not  be  so  absurdly 
inadequate  in  his  treatment  of  Hawthorne,  who  is  actually  in¬ 
troduced  and  dismissed  in  the  same  paragraph  with  Bulwer 
Lytton.  Mr.  Simonds  fails  altogether  to  understand  the 
position  of  contemporary  American  fiction.  Nowhere  does 
he  record  the  extraordinary  skill  with  which  almost  every 
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locality  in  the  United  States  has  been  translated  into  litera¬ 
ture.  Nowhere  does  he  praise  the  vigor  with  which  American 
character  has  been  presented  by  the  best  of  our  later  writers  of 
fiction.  His  attitude  is  often  colonial  in  its  deference  to  the 
opinion  of  British  critics ;  and  it  is  through  the  spectacles  of 
British  critics  that  Mr.  Simonds  sees  not  only  the  American 
novelists  but  the  French  as  well.  The  whole  chapter  on  the 
“  tendencies  of  to-day  ”  is  ill-digested  and  inadequate,  some¬ 
times  it  is  even  misleading. 

Mr.  Simonds  fills  more  than  half  of  his  volume  with 
selected  passages,  specimens  of  narration  from  Beowulf 
to  Tristram  Shandy.  M.  Morillot  also  gives  up  a  great 
many  of  his  pages  to  selections,  more  carefully  made  than 
Mr.  Slmonds’s,  and  far  ampler  and  more  representative  than 
those  in  the  American  book.  But  I  doubt  the  advantage 
of  a  volume  of  selections  from  fiction.  Specimen  bricks 
cannot  even  suggest  elaborate  structure.  Condensation  is 
possible  and  often  advisable ;  but  mere  excerpting  is  of 
doubtful  utility.  Sometimes,  as  Professor  Morley  declared, 
the  half  is  greater  than  the  whole  ;  and  probably  it  is  better 
that  the  student  should  read  the  Decameron  and  Gargantuc 
in  the  compact  volumes  of  the  Universal  Library  than  in  com¬ 
plete  editions.  Extracts  draw  attention  rather  to  the  mere 
writing  of  the  novelist,  to  his  style  chiefly,  and  they  are  of 
little  or  no  help  to  us  in  any  endeavor  to  grasp  the  primary 
conception  of  a  novel,  to  disengage  the  skeleton  of  the  .story, 
to  see  how  skillfully  it  is  articulated,  and  to  decide  for  our¬ 
selves  whether  or  not  the  work  has  the  supreme  grace  of 
form.'  So  rare  is  real  symmetry  of  construction  in  British 
fiction,  that  Mr.  Simonds,  for  example,  cannot  understand 
why  Mr.  Henry  James  should  find  the  Joyeuse  episodes  of 
the  Nabob  excrescences. 

M.  Morillot ’s  selections  seem  to  be  well  made,  and  the  brief 
notices  with  which  he  introduces  them  are  intelligent  and 
to  the  point.  Especially  to  be  commended  is  his  cordiality 
to  Mme.  de  Lafayette,  whose  Princess  of  Cleves  was  as  far  in 
advance  of  its  time  as  was  the  best  of  Miss  Austen’s  equally 
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feminine  and  equally  introspective  fictions.  His  treatment  of 
Alexandre  Dumas  will  not  satisfy  the  neo-romanticists,  who 
hail  the  author  of  the  Three  Alusketeers  as  one  of  the  great 
masters  of  fiction  ;  but  it  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  critical  opinion  in  France  to-day.  His  assertion 
that  the  moral  significance  of  Octave  Feuillet’s  novels  is 
“  very  virile  and  very  pure”  is  probably  also  in  agreement 
Avith  contemporary  judgment  in  Fraiice  ;  but  it  will  seem 
unfounded  to  many  of  us,  who  believe  nearly  all  of  Feuillet’s 
hectic  tales  of  fashionable  life  to  be  profoundly  false,  and 
therefore  to  be  radically  immoral. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Raleigh’s  is  the  best  of  the  four  books  before 
me.  The  favorable  impression  it  makes  on  the  interested 
reader  is  due  partly,  it  may  be,  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  no 
extracts  to  interrupt  the  current  of  the  author’s  criticism.  Mr. 
Raleigh  considers  first  the  origins  of  the  English  novel ;  and 
then  he  discusses  at  length  the  Elizabethan  romances,  devot¬ 
ing  himself  chiefly,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  their  style,  and  not 
giving  sufficient  attention  to  the  underlying  stories  themselves, 
almost  overwhelmed  out  of  sight  by  the  overflow  of  rhetoric. 
(Nowhere,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  the  actual  art  of  narration 
among  the  Elizabethans  been  adequately  considered  except  in 
an  essay  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Ashworth  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Sewanee  Reviezv.)  Mr.  Raleigh,  while  confining  himself  to  the 
development  of  the  novel  in  England,  follows  carefully  its 
expansion  in  France,  and  is  ready  always  to  point  out  the  in¬ 
fluences  exerted  across  the  Channel.  He  also  shows  what  a 
service  was  rendered  to  the  art  of  fiction  by  the  improvement 
of  the  art  of  character-drawing,  consequent  on  the  starting  of 
the  Tatler,  the  Spectator,  and  their  imitators.  He  conducts 
the  history  of  English  fiction  only  to  the  advent  of  Scott ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  encouraged  to  carry  it 
forward  at  least  to  the  death  of  Thackeray. 

Excellent  as  Mr.  Raleigh’s  book  is,  with  its  criticism  at  once 
solid  and  brilliant;  with  its  subordination  of  mere  biographical 
and  bibliographical  detail  to  the  more  important  work  of  trac¬ 
ing  the  development  of  the  art  itself ;  with  its  many  merits,  not 
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the  least  of  which  is  its  readableness ;  excellent  as  it  is  alto¬ 
gether,  it  still  leaves  room  for  a  book  about  the  modern  novel 
which  should  not  confine  itself  to  a  single  language,  but  which 
should  show,  by  a  judicious  selection  of  the  salient  stories  of 
all  the  nations  of  Europe,  where  the  novel  of  to-day  got  its 
complexity.  The  time  has  come  for  a  history  of  modern 
fiction  in  which  shall  be  set  forth  the  successive  steps  of  the 
story-tellers  who  narrated  at  the  first  things  quite  impossible  ; 
and  then  things  only  improbable — in  which  stage  the  romanti¬ 
cists  still  linger  even  in  this  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  riper  artists  have  already  tried  to  pass  from  the 
description  of  the  merely  probable  to  a  depicting  of  the  abso¬ 
lutely  inevitable.  These  indeed  are  the  four  stages  of  the 
subject  matter  of  fiction — the  Impossible  (which  pleases  chil¬ 
dren  of  all  ages),  the  Improbable,  the  Probable,  and  the  Inevi¬ 
table  (which  pleases  only  those  who  are  willing  to  look  at  life 
as  it  is  and  without  prejudice).  The  historian  of  fiction  will 
need  self-control  if  he  wishes  to  declare  with  precision  the 
merits  and  the  demerits  of  the  masterpieces  in  each  of  these 
four  classes. 

Neither  the  future  historian  of  fiction,  nor  the  present 
instructor  who  is  trying  to  trace  the  manifold  developments 
of  the  art  of  story-telling  as  it  is  to-day,  will  be  greatly  helped 
by  a  very  curious  little  book  recently  edited  by  Mr.  Richard 
G.  Moulton.’  It  appears  that  in  a  group  of  mining  villages 
in  Northumberland  near  the  German  Ocean  the  so-called 
University  Extension  movement  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
society  for  the  study  of  classical  fiction,  one  novel  being 
read  .every  two  months  by  every  member,  after  an  expert  had 
drawn  up  a  list  of  points  to  which  the  attention  of  readers  was 
specially  to  be  directed.  Upon  one  or  more  of  these  points 
papers  were  written,  and  upon  others  a  debate  was  held. 
Obviously  a  scheme  like  this,  well  carried  out,  would  do  much 
to  enliven  village  circles,  and  might  even  aid  in  increasing  the 

*  Four  Years  of  Novel  Reading  ;  an  account  of  an  experiment  in  popularizing  the 
study  of  fiction.  Edited  by  Richard  G.  Moulton,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  Professor  of 
Literature  in  English  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Boston  :  D.  C  Heath  &  Co. 
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readers’  understanding  of  human  nature.  But  the  experts  who 
choose  the  books  and  who  draw  up  the  lists  of  points  to  be 
considered,  debated,  and  written  about,  must  needs  be  men  of 
unusual  equipment  and  insight,  or  else  we  shall  see  the  blind 
leading  the  blind. 

The  list  of  the  twenty-five  novels  read  by  these  Northumber¬ 
land  villagers  does  not  inspire  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of 
their  experts.  The  object  of  the  course  was  avowedly  to  read 
classical  novels — and  it  included  one  tale  by  Mr.  Robert 
Buchanan !  The  other  twenty-four  novels  were  four  of  them 
by  Dickens,  three  by  Scott,  two  by  Thackeray,  by  George 
Eliot,  by  Charles  Kingsley,  and  by  Charles  Reade,  and  one 
each  by  Mr.  George  Meredith,  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  Miss  Brontii,  Miss  Austen,  Dr.  Holmes,  Victor  Hugo, 
Dumas,  and  Eugene  Sue — surely  as  odd  a  selection  of  “classi¬ 
cal  novels  ”  as  could  be  made.  They  are  most  inexpert  experts 
who  are  capable  of  including  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  and  Charles 
Reade  and  Eugene  Sue  in  a  list  of  authors  of  “  classical 
novels ’’while  excluding  Cooper  and  Hawthorne,  Balzac  and 
George  Sand,  Turgcncf  and  Tolstoi.  And  some  of  the 
comments  are  quite  worthy  of  the  selections.  The  editor  calls 
Monte  Cristo a.  masterpiece  of  the  French  school ’’ and  “a 
consummate  piece  of  literary  workmanship  from  beginning  to 
end.”  Mr.  W.  E.  Norris  (himself  a  novelist)  tells  us  that  to 
have  discovered  something  about  the  methods  by  which  Tito 
in  Romola  “  has  been  made  to  stand  on  his  feet  is,  no  doubt,  to 
have  discovered  something  about  the  technical  side  of  light 
literature”: — it  is  indeed  a  discovery  to  find  that  any  man 
able  to  read  and  write  is  capable  of  classifying  as  “  light  litera¬ 
ture  ”  the  acute  and  subtle  study  of  the  processes  of  Tito’s 
steady  moral  disintegration  under  recurring  temptation. 

Although  other  British  novelists — Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Shorthouse,  Mr.  S.  J.  Weyman— are  also  among  the 
experts,  scarcely  once  is  attention  called  to  the  merits  of  the 
story  as  a  story,  or  to  the  principles  of  the  art  of  narrative. 
So  slight  is  the  sense  of  form  among'British  writers  of  fiction 
that  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  plot  of  Vanity 
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Fair,  or  of  the  sprawling  end  of  Monte  Cristo,  or  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  simplicity  of  structure  of  Silas  Marner — a  simplicity  not 
to  be  seen  in  any  other  of  George  Eliot’s  novels.  In  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  experts,  as  in  the  introduction  of  the  editor, 
stress  is  laid  chiefly  on  moral  questions.  It  is  charitable  to 
assume  that  it  is  a  careless  proofreader  who  has  allowed  Mr. 
Moulton  the  ungrammatical  assertion  that  “  what  betting  or 
euchre  are  to  the  men’s  club,  that  novels  are  to  the  ladies’ 
boudoir  ”  (p.  7). 

Brander  Matthews 

Columbia  College 


Other  contributions  by  Professor  Brander  Matthews  to  the  Educational 
Rev'iew  have  been  ; 

Can  English  Literature  be  taught?  (April,  i8g2) ;  Corson’s  Primer  of  English 
verse  (September,  1892)  ;  Brewer’s  Orthometry  (September,  1893)  ;  Renton’s  Out¬ 
lines  of  English  literature  (October,  1893)  ;  Eaton’s  College  requirements  in  Eng- 
.lish  (April,  1895). 


VI 


IS  OXFORD  A  UNIVERSITY? 

Professor  von  Holst’s  declaration  in  the  EDUCATIONAL 
Review,'  that  the  university  as  it  exists  in  Europe  is  not  to 
be  found  in  America  except  as  a  torso,  suggests  the  query 
whether  even  the  ancient  University  of  Oxford  is  a  university 
at  all  according  to  the  standard  thus  laid  down.  To  raise  this 
question  is  no  reflection  upon  Oxford  and  will  not  be  so 
regarded  by  the  most  devoted  Oxonian.  He  loves,  and  with 
good  reason,  these  “sacred  nurseries  of  blooming  youth,”  this  I 

ancient  seat  of  learning  and  of  culture;  and  in  our  discussion 
we  need  be  deterred  by  no  memories  of  rare  courtesies  shown, 
for  to  the  thorough  Oxonian  it  is  doubtless  a  matter  of  indif¬ 
ference  whether  this  home  and  source  of  culture  does  or  does 
not  conform  to  the  German  ideal  of  what  constitutes  a  uni¬ 
versity  proper. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  correctness  of  the  German 
ideal  of  a  university,  but  merely  to  consider  to  what  extent 
Oxford  corresponds  to  this  ideal. 

In  the  Oxford  University  Gazette  for  April,  1893,  I  find  an 
official  list  of  the  lectures  for  the  summer  term.  This  list  I  4 

shall  compare  with  that  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  the 
largest  German  university.  In  this  comparison  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  University  of  Berlin  is  larger  than  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford,  for,  although  the  members  of  the  University 
of  Oxford  are  “upwards  of  eleven  thousand  in  number,”  the 
number  of  undergraduates  actually  in  residence  in  Oxford  is 
about  two-thirds  the  number  of  matriculated  students  in 
Berlin,  which  was,  in  1891, 461 1  (not  including  2367  others  with 
some  privileges  as  to  attending  lectures).  We  should  also  bear  ^ 

in  mind  that  the  Oxford  lecture  list  does  not  show  all  the 
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work  done  by  the  colleges.  But  the  range  of  work  carried  on 
by  the  university  is  greater  than  that  done  by  the  colleges. 
It  is  a  fact  of  interest  in  this  connection  that  the  total  income 
of  the  colleges  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  university.  In 
fact,  the  income  of  either  Christ  Church  or  Magdalen  College 
alone  nearly  equals  that  of  the  university  proper.  The  yearly 
incomes  of  the  twenty  colleges  range  from  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars  to  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  each. 
The  bearing  of  this  is  important  inasmuch  as,  while  the  Berlin 
list  of  lectures  shows  all  the  work  that  is  being  done,  the 
Oxford  list  does  not.  However  the  work  not  shown  on  the 
Oxford  list  consists  largely  of  drill  in  the  classics;  and  how¬ 
ever  much  money  may  be  spent  in  this  way,  the  general  truth 
of  the  comparison  between  the  two  universities  is  not  affected 
thereby. 

In  the  University  of  Oxford  there  are  five  faculties,  viz. : 
the  faculty  of  (i)  theology,  (2)  law,  (3)  medicine,  (4)  natural 
science  (including  mathematics),  (5)  arts,  the  work  of  which 
is  divided  into  three  great  divisions,  viz.:  (a)  Literae  Humani- 
ores,  (^)  Oriental  languages,  (f)  modern  history.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  courses  of  lectures  announced  for  the  summer  term 
of  1893  is,  in  theology  42,  law  24,  medicine  15,  mathematics  ii, 
natural  science  41,  Oriental  languages  20,  modern  history  32, 
literae  humaniores  193. 

There  are  in  the  above  enumeration  some  duplicates 
included,  as,  for  example,  some  courses  announced  under 
medicine  which  are  also  announced  under  natural  science.  I 
have  given  totals  as  they  read  in  the  announcements  without 
making  deductions,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter 
in  some  cases  to  decide  from  which  list  to  subtract  the 
duplicate  announcements. 

In  comparing  the  announcements  of  the  two  universities  of 
Oxford  and  of  Berlin,  we  find  in  theology  not  much  difference. 
Indeed,  considering  the  disparity  in  the  number  of  students, 
Oxford  may  be  said  to  lead  in  the  number  of  courses  offered 
and  even,  perhaps,  in  the  number  of  lectures  per  week.  We 
find  announced  in  Oxford  43  courses  in  theology  with  93  lec- 
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tures  per  week,  and  in  Berlin  49  courses  in  Gottesgelahrtheit 
with  1 39  lectures  per  week.  I  have  heard  it  intimated,  by  men 
whose  opinion  is  of  worth,  that  there  is  a  striking  difference 
in  the  scope  of  the  instruction  offered  and  in  the  freedom  of 
treatment,  but  I  have  made  no  investigation  in  regard  to  this 
point. 

In  law,  however,  Oxford  certainly  occupies  an  inferior 
position.  Law  can  be  studied  in  England  far  better  in  London 
than  in  Oxford.  We  find  in  Oxford  24  courses  announced 
with  44  lectures  per  week,  and  in  Berlin  74  courses  (including 
seminars)  with  179  lectures  per  week.  It  seems  fair  to  include 
the  seminars  in  the  German  totals,  inasmuch  as  a  course  at 
Oxford  often  consists  of  one  one-hour  lecture  per  week, 
whereas  the  German  seminar  is  in  session  two  hours.  In 
making  these  computations,  however,  I  have  reckoned  a 
sitting  of  a  seminar  as  one  lecture;  it  might,  more  properly 
perhaps,  have  been  reckoned  as  two. 

Taking  the  announcements  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur 
in  the  Oxford  University  Gazette  I  find  under  medicine  1 5 
courses  in  Oxford,  reckoning  every  announcement,  whether 
of  lectures  or  of  practical  work  in  the  laboratory,  as  a  course. 
I  find  the  names  of  thirteen  instructors  on  the  Oxford  list, 
one  of  these,  however,  giving  but  one  lecture,  the  opening 
lecture  in  regard  to  the  “Subjects  of  the  medical  examina¬ 
tions.”  Five  others  are  announced  to  give  lectures,  the  time  of 
which  is  "To  be  arranged.”  By  comparing  previous  lists  I 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  five  lecturers  give  one  lec¬ 
ture  each  per  week.  The  number  of  lectures  in  the  course  is, 
I  assume,  somewhat  elastic,  as  the  time  when  the  courses 
shall  begin  is  also  “To  be  arranged.”  Of  the  remaining 
instructors  three  may,  perhaps,  more  properly  be  classed  under 
the  natural  science  instructors.  In  fact,  their  courses  are  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  natural  science  list  also.  In  a  German  uni¬ 
versity  these  lectures  would  be  announced  only  under  natural 
science. 

This  is  reducing  the  strictly  medical  instruction  at  Oxford 
to  narrow  limits.  Comparing  previous  lists  I  find  that  the 
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number  of  lectures  announced  under  medicine,  aside  from  the 
laboratory  work,  is  usually  eight  per  week.  I  speak  of  this 
at  some  length  because  of  its  bearing  upon  the  question 
whether  Oxford  is  in  reality  a  university.  Can  it  properly 
be  said  that  there  is  in  Oxford  a  medical  faculty?  Do  eight 
lectures  per  week  constitute  a  course  in  medicine? 

Let  us,  however,  count  every  announcement  as  a  course,  and 
compare  with  the  instruction  in  medicine  at  Berlin.  In  Oxford 
we  found  15  announcements  which  we  might  reckon  as  courses. 
In  Berlin  we  find  not  15  but  257.  The  number  of  lectures  per 
week  is,  one-hour  lectures  425,  one  and  one-half  hour  lectures 
22,  two-hour  lectures  29,  lectures  (length  not  stated)  114;  7 
other  lecture  courses  (number  of  lectures  per  week  not  stated, 
but  say)  10,  and  we  have  a  total  of  600  lectures  per  week,  which 
is  at  least  30  times  the  number  given  at  Oxford.  We  also 
find  in  Berlin  announcements  of  Praktische  Uebungeii  (under 
supervision)  of  390  hours  per  week.  Clearly  the  strength  of 
Oxford  does  not  lie  in  her  medical  department. 

Nor  can  this  be  accounted  for  wholly  by  the  comparative 
want  of  hospitals,  due  to  the  small  size  of  the  city.  Heidel¬ 
berg  is  a  smaller  city  than  Oxford,  and  yet  its  university,  a 
real  university  in  the  German  sense  of  the  word,  and  one  of 
the  most  famous  in  the  world,  owing  to  its  five  hundred  years 
of  history  and  its  uniformly  maintained  high  grade  of  intellec¬ 
tual  activity,  with  little  more  than  one-third  the  number  of 
Oxford’s  students,  yet  offers  during  the  same  semester  67 
courses  in  medicine  to  Oxford’s  15,  and  gives  153  lectures  and 
seminars  per  week,  beside  the  proportional  amount  of  Prak¬ 
tische  Uebungen.  No,  Oxford  is  weak  in  medicine  because  her 
interest  is  concentrated  upon  another  department. 

Next  in  order  are  the  announcements  under  natural  science. 
Under  this  head  is  included  (in  Oxford)  mathematics.  I 
find  1 1  courses  with  23  lectures  per  week;  in  Berlin  32  courses 
with  77  lectures  per  week. 

Under  natural  science  I  find  in  Oxford  41  courses,  includ¬ 
ing  as  under  medicine  every  announcement  of  laboratory  work 
as  a  course.  It  is  inconvenient  to  compare  with  this  the  total 
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number  given  in  Berlin,  as  the  subjects  given  under  the  Natur- 
wissenscliaften  do  not  altogether  coincide  with  the  Oxford 
natural  science  list.  But  we  may  compare  the  number  given 
under  sub-heads.  I  find  in  Oxford  two  courses  of  lectures 
given  in  botany  (5  lectures  weekly)  and  work  in  laboratory,  or 
altogether  3  courses ;  in  Berlin  26  courses.  In  geology,  Oxford 
2  lectures  per  week,  practical  work  and  excursions;  Berlin 
16  courses.  In  geography,  Oxford  i  course,  Berlin  6  courses. 
In  chemistry,  Oxford  5  courses;  Berlin  46  courses.  Ox¬ 
ford’s  intellectual  resources  arc  clearly  not  wasted  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  natural  sciences — nor  are  her  financial  resources, 
which  are  three  times  as  great  as  those  of  the  University  of 
Berlin. 

The  next  announcements  in  the  Oxford  list  are  under  the 
faculty  of  arts.  The  first  subdivision  under  this  faculty  is 
Litcrm  Humaniores,  the  Greek  and  Latin  courses.  Here 
at  last  we  find  the  solid  foundation  of  Oxford  culture!  Greek 
and  Latin,  the  language  and  the  literature,  philosophy  and 
ancient  history,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  pre-Socratic  philosophy, 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  Aristotle’s  logic,  his  ethics,  nine 
courses  of  lectures  on  the  Ethics  at  the  same  hours,  Aristotle’s 
Politics  and  his  De  Anima,  Aristotle’s  Poetics,  two  courses  on 
this  simultaneously,  another  course  on  his  Politics,  four  more 
courses  on  his  Ethics,  three  more  on  his  Politics,  Plato’s 
Republic,  Books  I-IV,  several  courses  in  this  (during  the 
Michaelmas  term  five  courses  on  the  Republic  and  five  on  the 
Apology  and  Meno),  many  courses  upon  Demosthenes.  Sopho¬ 
cles,  Cicero,  Vergil,  Tacitus,  and  (though  not  shown  upon  this 
list)  a  goodly  number  of  tutors  in  every  college,  to  say  nothing 
of  an  indefinite  number  of  private  coaches,  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  English  culture  broad  and  deep  upon  a  classical  basis, 
upon  the  Aristotelian  and  Platonic  views  of  the  world.  The 
Canterbury  Tales  might  almost  have  been  written  yesterday 
as  far  as  O.xford  is  concerned,  so  true  is  still  the  characteriza¬ 
tion  by  “Dan  Chaucer,  the  first  warbler,  whose  sweet  breath’’ 
not  only  echoes  still  but  describes  fairly  the  present  “clerk  of 
Oxenforde.’’ 
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“  A  clerk  ther  was  of  Oxenforde  also 
That  un-to  logyk  hadde  longe  ygo. 

For  him  was  levere  have  at  his  beddes  heed 
Twenty  bookes  clad  in  blak  or  reed 
Of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophie, 

Than  robes  riche  .  .  . 

And  gladly  wolde  he  lerne  and  gladly  teche." 

Inasmuch  as  the  Literae  Humaniores  is  Oxford,  I  must 
give  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  193  courses  and  460 
lectures  per  week,  which  are  given  with  great  regularity  from 
term  to  term,  with  but  slight  modifications.  The  divisions 
under  which  these  lectures  are  announced  are  {a)  philosophy 
and  ancient  history,  {d)  languages  and  literature,  (c)  pass 
lectures.  Under  philosophy  there  are  26  courses  with  60 
lectures  per  week;  under  ancient  history:  (i)  Greek  history, 
14  courses  31  lectures  per  week,  (2)  Roman  history,  7  courses 
13  lectures  per  week,  (3)  archaeology,  anthropology,  geog¬ 
raphy  (ancient),  5  courses  9  lectures  per  week.  Under  lan¬ 
guages  and  literature  there  are:  Greek,  20  courses  51  lectures 
per  week;  Latin,  20  courses  55  lectures  per  week;  history  of 
Greek  and  Latin  literature,  archaeology,  logic,  comparative 
philology,  grammar,  and  modern  languages,  28  courses  65 
lectures  per  week.  The  lectures  for  the  pass  men,  73  cour^^es 
with  176  lectures  per  week,  are  mainly  on  the  classics. 

Of  the  23  courses  announced  under  philosophy  there  are  3 
courses  on  Plato  7  lectures  per  week,  8  courses  on  Aristotle’s 
Ethics  (at  least  5  other  courses  on  the  Ethics  are  announced 
elsewhere  under  the  pass  lectures),  Aristotle’s  Politics,  2 
courses  on  Aristotle’s  logic,  Aristotle’s  Posterior  analytics, 
etc.  The  name  Aristotle  occurs  in  the  titles  of  13  of  the  26 
courses.  It  might  properly  be  attached  to  some  of  the  others. 
The  name  Plato  occurs  in  3  of  the  courses.  There  is  one 
course  on  the  theory  of  knowledge  from  Descartes  to  Kant 
and  one  on  Hegel’s  psychology  and  ethics  (one  lecture  per 
week). 

In  Berlin’s  23  courses,  under  Philosophische  Wissenschaften 
one  finds  lectures  on  the  history  of  philosophy,  history  of  Greek 
philosophy,  modern  philosophy,  Kant,  logic,  psychology, 
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anthropology,  moral  philosophy,  ethics,  philosophy  of  religion, 
and  pedagogics.  The  art  of  Greece  is  treated  under  KunsU 
lehre,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  under  the  Philo- 
logische  Wissenschaften. 

The  number  of  lectures  per  week  on  philosophy  is  about  the 
same  in  the  two  universities,  the  difference,  if  any,  being  in 
favor  of  Oxford.  The  difficulty  in  making  an  exact  statement 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  subjects  included  under  philos¬ 
ophy  do  not  fully  coincide.  The  most  striking  difference  is, 
that  while  Oxford  dwells  almost  exclusively  upon  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Berlin  and  the  German  univer¬ 
sities  in  general  lay  more  stress  upon  modern  philosophy. 
One  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  in  a  German  university 
lectures  on  Darwin,  John  Stuart  Mill,  or  Herbert  Spencer. 
Oxford  has  an  occasional  course  on  Hegel  or  Kant.  Yet  one 
would  hardly  find  it  advantageous  to  enter  Oxford  for  the 
sake  of  a  special  study  of  modern  philosophy.  In  short, 
there  are  few  subjects  which  can  be  studied  as  specialties  so 
advantageously  in  Oxford  as  in  a  German  university.  Lec¬ 
tures  are  not  held  in  the  same  esteem  in  England  as  in  Germany. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  Oxford’s  annual  income  of  more 
than  $2,000,000  is  expended  in  extending  the  bounds  of 
knowledge.  There  lie  before  me  the  accounts  of  the  curators 
of  the  University  Chest  and  of  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1890.  To  make  an  analysis  of 
these  accounts  would  lead  too  far  from  the  subject  in  hand. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  total  footings  of  the  annual  revenues 
reach  the  enormous  total  of  $2,860,000.  Deductions  must  be 
made  from  this  for  taxes,  rates,  insurance,  etc.  Yet  the  net 
revenue  exceeds  $2,000,000,  which  is  more  than  three  times 
the  revenue  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  This  was — for  the  year 
1892-93 — 2,512,490  marks  50  pfennigs,  not  including  the  fees 
of  the  students,  which  belong  to  the  professor  in  charge  of  the 
course  for  which  the  fee  was  paid.  Including  these  fees,  the 
total  annual  revenue  of  the  University  of  Berlin  cannot  exceed 
$750,000.  Yet,  with  one-third  the  income  of  Oxford,  Berlin 
maintains  46  courses  of  lectures  on  chemistry  to  Oxford’s  5 
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courses.  This  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  difference  in  the 
ideals  of  the  two  universities. 

Continuing  the  comparison  of  the  lecture  courses  in  the  two 
universities,  I  come  next  in  the  Oxford  list  to  the  courses 
on  Oriental  languages,  designed,  I  presume,  to  give  training 
to  the  rulers  of  India.  Yet  even  here  Oxford  falls  almost  as 
far  below  Berlin  as  in  medicine  or  in  natural  science.  In 
Chinese  Oxford  offers  one  course  of  3  lectures  per  week  and 
Berlin  7  courses  with  43  lectures  per  week.  Japanese,  in 
Oxford  none;  in  Berlin  12  lectures  and  15  hours  per  week  of 
Praktische  Uebungen.  The  rulers  of  India  will  certainly  pro¬ 
vide  better  for  instruction  in  Hindustani,  and  we  find  6  hours 
per  week  to  13  in  Berlin.  But  in  Arabic,  while  Oxford  gives 
6  lectures  per  week,  Berlin  gives  72. 

In  modern  history  we  find  in  Oxford  32  courses  with  60  lec¬ 
tures  per  week.  Here  again  we  must  compare  sub-heads.  In 
political  economy  and  political  science  we  find  in  Oxford  6 
courses,  two  of  these  however  being  devoted  to  Oxford’s 
divinity  that  doth  hedge  them  in,  viz. :  Aristotle  (in  this  case 
it  is  his  Politics) ;  in  Berlin  27  courses,  and  Aristotle  allowed 
to  rest  in  comparative  peace,  whereas  the  social  problems  of 
to-day  are  grappled  instead. 

In  the  English  language  and  literature  we  find  in  Oxford  one 
course,  3  lectures  per  week,  by  a  distinguished  professor  (who 
obtained  his  training  in  Germany  and  is  highly  esteemed  there) 
on  Middle  English  Literature.  “Only  this  and  nothing  more.” 
And  why  this — almost  incredible — neglect  of  the  nation’s 
own  literature  in  the  nation’s  great  university?  English 
literature  does  not  count  in  the  examinations,  and  not  a  single 
student  was  attending  this  same  course  when  given  in  the 
Michaelmas  Term  of  1891. 

Where  then  may  we  find  university  instruction  on  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature  of  England? '  In  America  or  in  Germany. 
There  are  in  Berlin  6  courses  this  semester,  ranging  from 


*  This  anomalous  neglect  in  Oxford  of  the  nation’s  own  literature  bids  fair  now, 
happily,  to  be  remedied  by  the  establishment  of  a  “  school  ”  leading  to  a  degree 
and  “  honours.” 
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“altenglische  Denkmaler"  to  "ausgevvahlte  Dichtungen  Lord 
Tennyson’s.”  There  are  courses  on  Shakspere  in  nearly 
every  German  university.  Can  English  literature  be  taught? 
No,  not  in  England.  Here  the  Moloch  of  the  examinations 
devours  the  children  of  the  land. 

The  Oxford  list  closes  with  a  list  of  lectures  designed  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  edification  of  the  pass  men  in  Literje  Humani- 
ores.  The  Berlin  list  announces  29  courses  in  Kunstlehre 
und  Kunstgeschichte,  touching  to  some  extent  Greece  and 
Rome  in  their  art,  and  including  6  courses  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  music;  112  courses  under  Philologische  Wissen- 
sc/iaftcn,  ranging  from  a  study  of  Greek  roots  to  an  Erklar- 
ting  von  Kdliddsds  Raghavatnga,  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
languages  and  inscriptions,  the  Pyramidentexte,  koptische 
Texte,  and  Mandschu-Texte,  and  closing  with  a  course  “Priva- 
tissima  in  der  deutschen,  englischen,  franzosischen,  italieni- 
schen,  spanischen  und  portugiesischen  Stenographie.” 

What  is  noteworthy  at  Berlin,  aside  from  the  number  of 
courses  offered  in  the  established  branches  of  learning,  is  the 
range  of  subjects  expounded.  If  there  is  any  branch  of  learn¬ 
ing  known  anywhere  in  the  world  which  is  not  lectured  on  at 
Berlin,  it  is  an  oversight.  If  there  is  any  branch  of  learning 
in  no  way  connected  with  Aristotle  and  Plato  which  is  lec¬ 
tured  on  at  Oxford,  this  also  is  an  oversight !  Or  at  least  it  is 
an  irregularity,  opposed  at  first  as  not  in  harmony  with  the 
traditions  of  the  institution,  and  even  now  tolerated  rather 
than  esteemed. 

Is  the  University  of  Oxford  a  university?  Here  are  the 
four  faculties  usually  considered  as  essential.  And  yet  it  is 
strictly  within  the  bounds  of  truth  to  say  that  the  spirit  of 
Oxford  is  represented,  not  by  her  faculties  of  medicine,  law, 
or  natural  science,  but  by  that  subdivision  of  the  faculty  of 
arts  known  as  Literae  Humaniores. 

Until  one  has  breathed  the  contagion  in  the  Oxford  air,  one 
can  hardly  realize  the  intensity  of  the  Oxford  conviction  that 
the  intellectual  universe  has  one  central  sun,  viz. :  the  double 
star  designated  Aristotle  and  Plato;  that  all  other  so-called 
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suns  shine  by  reflected  light  and  are  useful  only  as  they  serve 
to  diffuse  the  light  which  this  double  luminary  has  been  giving 
forth  throughout  the  centuries. 

Even  the  remarkable  versatility  of  the  most  remarkable 
figure  in  English  politics  during  the  present  century  fails  him 
when  he  returns  to  the  scenes  of  his  youth.  To  him  also, 
in  spite  of  the  world-wide  activities  of  his  later  years,  the  con¬ 
nection  between  Oxford  and  the  civilization  of  Greece  is  one 
of  the  immutable  laws  of  Nature.  Therefore,  when  he  returns 
to  Oxford,  he  speaks  not  on  Home  Rule  but  on  Homer. 

Can  it  be  that  the  rising  generation  begins  to  rebel,  even  a 
little,  at  this  dominance  of  “Aristotle  and  his  twenty  books?’’ 
There  are  indications  of  a  growing  sympathy  for  the  university 
idea  of  education.  The  Oxford  Magazine  somewhat  more 
than  two  years  ago,  referring  to  the  Romanes  lecture  to  be 
delivered  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  said :  “VVe  venture  to  express 
two  hopes  .  .  .  second,  that  he  will  find  something  else  to 
lecture  on  than  Homer.  There  are  so  many  things  he  can  do 
better  than  anyone  else  living,  that  it  would  be  a  sad  pity  if 
he  repeated  the  eloquent  rubbish  of  his  previous  visit.”  A 
lecture  on  Homer  “eloquent  rubbish”?  This  is  rank  treason 
to  the  hitherto  overwhelmingly  dominant  Oxford  idea.  The 
same  state  of  unrest  may  also  be  detected  in  a  semi-serious 
editorial  in  the  same  magazine,  from  which  I  quote  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences:  “It  has  been  asserted,  not  without  a  certain 
plausibility,  that  while  this  university  is  conventionally 
regarded  as  the  home  of  Learning  in  general,  it  is  wholly 
unsuited  for  the  student  who  has  the  intention  of  learning 
anything  in  particular.  .  .  The  student  who  aspires  to  high 
honors  in  the  Natural  Science  School  cannot  complete  that 
liberal  education  without  a  semester  at  Jena,  or  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Invariability  of  Phyllozoa  at  Tubingen.” 

Hitherto  the  accepted  theory  of  the  purpose  of  a  residence 
at  the  university  has  been  that  it  was  not  mainly  for  the  sake 
of  “learning  anything  in  particular.”  To  the  English  mind  it 
has  seemed  of  far  less  consequence  to  furnish  at  Oxford  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  Invariability  of  Phyllozoa  than  to  furnish  oppor- 
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tunities  and  influences  to  the  Oxford  undergraduate  for  the 
cultivation  of  manliness  and  manners,  character  and  courtesy. 
Perhaps  the  matter  might  be  rightly  summed  up  by  saying 
that  one  enters  a  German  university  largely  for  the  sake  of 
scholarship,  while  the  great  majority  enter  Oxford  largely  for 
the  sake  of  culture.  And  while  one  would  not  be  justified  in 
concluding  that  there  is  no  culture  in  a  German  university  and 
no  scholarship  at  Oxford,  yet  this  broad  line  of  distinction  has 
hitherto  prevailed.  There  is  and  always  has  been  at  Oxford 
exact  scholarship,  especially  in  the  subjects  of  the  Literae 
Humaniores.  And  Oxford  is  now  apparently  becoming  to 
some  extent  a  university  in  the  German  sense  of  the  word.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  the  spirit  and  the  ideals  of  Oxford, 
under  the  transformation  now  going  on,  may  take  more  and 
more  the  direction  toward  research  and  the  extension  of  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge  which  characterizes  the  universities 
of  Germany,  and  which  has  given  her  so  unique  a  place  in  the 
world  of  scholarship.  The  adoption  of  some  portion  of  this 
German  spirit  will  doubtless  improve  Oxford  as  a  home  of 
learning,  or  at  least  as  a  home  of  modern  learning,  although 
the  University  of  Oxford  will  undoubtedly  always  differ  in 
important  respects  from  the  universities  of  Germany. 

Oxford  is  not  as  yet  a  university  according  to  the  German 
definition  of  what  constitutes  a  university. 

But  whatever  the  ideal  university  may  be,  if  an  ideal 
adapted  to  all  nations  be  possible,  or  whatever  may  be  the 
ideals  of  the  Oxford  of  the  future,  it  is  but  fitting  that  I 
close  with  an  appreciation  of  the  charm  and  the  stimulus  of 
the  college  life  of  the  Oxford  of  the  present,  and  with  a  hearty 
recognition  of  the  disciplinary  and  inspirational  value  of 
Oxford’s  Literae  Humaniores,  on  which  she  has  nurtured  a 
race  of  cultured  men,  who  have  led  great  movements  in 
thought,  and  whose  memories  will  always  remain  dear  to  the 
English-speaking  race  of  whatever  nationality. 

Richard  Jones 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE, 

SWARTHMORE,  PA. 
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CONTENT  AND  FORM 

There  must  have  been  a  good  reason  why  Dr.  Harris,  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  did  not  treat  more 
fully  the  correlation  of  studies  from  the  point  of  view  known 
as  “  a  division  of  studies  into  content  and  form.”  But  that 
reason  could  not  have  been  the  one  which  prompts  me  to 
touch  the  matter,  my  reason  being  a  doubt  whether  I  under¬ 
stand  the  character  of  this  division. 

IMr.  Gilbert’s  statement  in  regard  to  it,  in  his  expression  of 
dissent  from  the  report,*  is  as  follows :  “  Content,  meaning 
that  upon  which  it  is  fitting  that  the  mind  of  the  child  should 
dwell,  and  form  the  means  or  modes  of  expression  by  which 
thoughts  arc  communicated.  Or  it  may  be  thus  expressed : 
The  true  content  of  education  is  (i)  philosophy,  or  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  man  as  to  his  motives  and  hidden  springs  of  action  indi¬ 
cated  in  history  and  literature,  and  (2)  science,  the  knowledge 
of  nature  and  its  manifestations  and  laws.  Its  form  is  art, 
....  The  relation  of  content  and  form  is  that  of  principal  and 
subordinate,  the  latter  receiving  its  chief  value  from  the  former.” 

“Content,”  then,  is  knowledge;  “form”  is  art;  and  the 
relation  between  them  is  that  of  principal  and  subordinate. 
How  is  knowledge  principal  and  art  subordinate?  It  cannot 
be  meant  in  the  sense  that  knowledge  is  necessary  as  the 
foundation  for  art;  this  necessity  would  not  justify  the  use  of 
the  word  “  subordinate  ”  in  contrast  with  it.  That  would  be  to 
exalt  what  comes  first  in  the  order  of  things  above  that  which 
follows  and  perhaps  crowns  the  former,  to  put  the  root  or 
the  stalk  above  the  flower  or  the  fruit  that  grows  upon  it. 

The  meaning  must  be  that  knowledge  is  superior  to  art  from 
the  educational  point  of  view.  How  is  it  superior?  The 
knowledge  of  facts  a  higher  outcome  of  education,  a  better 
outfit  for  life,  than  the  ability  to  use  knowledge  productively! 
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While  reprobating  this  view  as  it  has  appeared  in  the  contrast 
between  mere  acquirements  and  mental  discipline,  are  we 
falling  into  it  under  the  new  terminology  of  “  content  ”  and 
“  form  ”  ?  At  any  rate  the  old  controversy  is  likely  to  reap¬ 
pear  so  long  as  either  of  these  opposites  is  declared  to  be 
principal  and  the  other  subordinate.  Is  not  the  relation 
between  them,  practically,  in  the  education  provided  in  our 
common  schools,  that  of  equality,  and  properly  so?  Or  if  not, 
must  not  the  proportion  vary  in  different  individuals  according 
to  temperament  and  mental  constitution  in  general  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly,  much  of  “  that  upon  which  the  mind  of  the  child  should 
dwell  ”  is  what  the  mind  cannot  dwell  upon,  except  through 
mastery  of  “  the  means  or  modes  of  expression.”  To  know 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  human  beings  as  manifested  in 
literature  and  history,  and  in  scientific  treatises,  too,  requires 
the  ability  not  merely  to  read,  and  to  read  easily  and  rapidly 
as  the  result  of  long  and  continuous  practice,  but  to  under¬ 
stand  the  structure  of  sentences  and  the  relations  and  modify¬ 
ing  force  of  words. 

The  opinion  that  “  form  ”  is  subordinate  may  be  in  part  due 
to  the  assumption  that  the  value  of  form  consists  solely  in  its 
function  of  expression,  of  communication.  That,  surely,  is 
not  its  sole  function,  and  its  value  is  by  no  means  to  be 
measured  merely  by  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  persons  to 
whom  the  communication  is  made.  A  highly  important 
function  of  expression  is  the  establishment  of  the  knowledge 
acquired,  the  ”  content,”  in  the  mind  of  him  who  acquires  it. 
Without  such  expression  he  does  not  really  and  fully  get  the 
content ;  the  act  of  expression  “  shapes  our  thoughts  for  us.” 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  imply  that  the  advocates  of  the 
division  into  content  and  form  deny  or  ignore  the  fact  just 
pointed  out.  They  very  likely  give  it  as  much  weight  in  prac¬ 
tice  as  could  be  desired ;  but  the  terms  employed  seem  to  me 
misleading,  seem  to  make  the  antithesis  prominent  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  deeper  synthesis  that  exists  between  the  things 
designated.  As  opposed  to  content,  the  word  “form”  sug¬ 
gests  inferiority,  because  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  sub¬ 
stance  as  more  important  than  external  shape.  Therefore,  if 
one  accepts  this  terminology,  he  is  likely  to  think  that,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  studies  classed  as  those  of  form  are  of  less 
importance  than  those  of  “  content  ”  so  called ;  a  fallacy  not 
unknown  to  logic,  but  calculated  to  deceive  the  unwary. 
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It  may  be  that  I  do  not  fully  understand  and  rightly  esti¬ 
mate  this  division  of  studies.  What  seems  to  me  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  all  the  studies  in  our  common  schools  are 
studies  both  of  content  and  of  form.  A  typical  instance  of  a 
“formal”  study  is  grammar.  Now  grammar  is  knowledge 
rather  than  art,  and  we  might,  therefore,  expect  to  find  it 
classed  among  the  studies  of  content.  And  if  we  investigate 
the  mental  process  involved  in  the  study  of  Latin  grammar,  it 
appears  to  be  of  such  sort  as  this:  What  is  the  content  indi¬ 
cated  by  this  form,  by  this  case  of  the  noun,  this  mode  and 
tense  of  the  verb?  This  construction  of  the  sentence  shows 
what  idea,  thought,  feeling  of  the  one  who  used  the  language  ? 
These  modifying  words  reveal  what  shades  of  meaning  in  the 
writer’s  mind  ?  The  form  is  so  vitally  connected,  so  organically 
incorporated,  with  the  content  as  not  only  to  be  necessary  to 
it,  but  necessarily  to  lead  to  it.  Hence  the  term  “  formal  ” 
does  not  express  the  true  nature  of  grammar  as  practically 
studied  but  rather  as  categoricd  in  a  logical  scheme. 

Again,  in  the  study  of  the  grammar  of  our  mother  tongue, 
the  content  is  but  more  prominent  than  in  the  case  of  a  for¬ 
eign  language.  In  English,  with  its  few  inflections,  to  classify 
the  fundamental  organs  in  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  and 
to  tell  what  precise  function  a  given  word  has  as  a  modifier, 
and  just  what  it  modifies, — this  demands  and  cultivates  such 
insight  into  the  content  of  the  writer’s  mind,  points  the  student’s 
attention  so  straight  to  the  thought,  the  real  substance  of 
language,  that  to  call  the  study  “  formal,”  with  the  almost  in¬ 
evitable  implication  that  it  lacks,  or  possesses  little,  content — 
is  to  miss  the  significance  of  the  study — a  significance  so  pro¬ 
foundly  discerned  by  Dr.  Harris  and  so  well  expressed  in  his 
Report. 

Might  not  some  of  the  studies  classed  as  “  formal  ”  be  more 
truly  called  “  forming,”  considering  their  effect  in  giving  form 
to  the  formless,  chaotic  mass  of  material  that  would  exist  in 
the  mind  untrained  by  them  ?  Of  such  a  mind  it  could  be  said 
that  it 


“  apprehends  a  world  of  figures  here, 

But  not  the  form  of  what  [it]  should  attend.” 

As  I  look  at  the  matter,  all  our  common  studies  have  in 
them  both  elements,  knowledge  and  productive  ability :  the 
production  taking  a  different  shape  in  grammar  and  in  mathe- 
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matics  from  that  in  drawing  or  in  bookkeeping.  The  assimilat- 
ing  or  apperceptive  activity  of  mind  is  the  bridge  across  which 
one  of  these  elements  passes  over  to  the  other  ;  the  travel  being 
by  no  means  all  one  way,  but  back  as  well  as  forth,  knowledge 
becoming  power  in  expression,  and  power  becoming  fresh, 
vitalized,  re-enforced  knowledge.  Here,  surely,  is  correlation. 


State  Nor.mal  School, 

Worcester,  Mass, 


Henry  VV,  Brown 


THE  CLASSICAL  CONFERENCE  AT  ANN  ARBOR 

The  hospitality  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  connection 
with  the  admirable  arrangements  projected  and  carried  out  by 
the  Michigan  Schoolmasters’  Club,  made  the  Classical  Confer¬ 
ence  held  at  Ann  Arbor,  March  27  and  28,  a  notable  gathering. 
The  attendance  of  professors  and  teachers,  mostly  classical,  was 
not  far  short  of  four  hundred.  The  territory  represented  was 
chiefly  the  Central  West,  supplemented  by  some  representation 
from  the  Middle  States,  Delegates  were  present  from  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  The  interest 
in  the  meetings  was  well  sustained,  and  at  times  became 
strongly  enthusiastic.  There  is  in  the  West  at  this  time,  in 
matters  of  education,  a  spirit  and  vigor  which  produces  enthu¬ 
siasm  at  such  gatherings,  and  almost  a  militant  temper.  It 
was  so  at  this  conference,  which  met  to  consider  especially  the 
interests  of  our  secondary  classical  education.  The  universi¬ 
ties  were  represented  by  a  large  delegation  of  professors. 
There  was,  of  course,  the  classical  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  headed  by  Professors  Kelsey  and  U’Ooge,  Among 
other  professors  present  were  representatives  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  University  of 
Missouri,  Northwestern  University,  Lake  Forest  University, 
the  University  of  Illinois,  the  University  of  Indiana,  Dennison 
College,  Ohio  University,  Adelbert  College,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Princeton  College,  Union  College,  the  University  of 
Rochester,  Oberlin  College,  Wellesley,  Kalamazoo  College, 
and  Olivet  College,  The  school  representation  was  very 
large.  Outside  the  strong  delegation  from  the  Michigan  high- 
schools,  there  were  many  delegates  from  the  States  adjoining 
Michigan,  Chicago  being  particularly  well  represented. 

The  programme  was  well  arranged.  There  were  three  ses- 
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sions  each  day,  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  being 
devoted  to  papers  on  special  topics  and  the  two  evening 
sessions  to  more  general  topics.  The  meetings  were  held 
in  Newberry  Hall.  At  the  first  morning  session,  Wednes¬ 
day,  March  27,  the  Conference  was  opened  by  some  remarks 
from  the  president  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters’  Club, 
who  was  followed  by  an  address  of  welcome,  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Angell  delivered.  The  next  speaker  was  Professor 
Kelsey,  who  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  Conference  as 
a  means  of  stimulating  the  true  professional  spirit  among 
classical  teachers,  especially  in  view  of  the  discussions  now 
raging  about  Greek  and  Latin.  He  took  the  ground  that 
the  claims  of  the  classics  should  not  be  made  to  rest  upon 
tradition,  but  upon  their  intrinsic  excellence,  and  called 
attention  to  the  many  signs  of  the  revival  of  intci -st  in  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  our  time.  He  touched  upon 
the  growing  opinion  that  the  best  secondary  education  consists 
of  a  few  central  studies  having  such  an  allotment  of  time  and 
energy  as  will  produce  the  best  possible  results  for  those 
studies,  and  urged  on  the  Conference  the  responsibility  of 
classical  teachers  to  see  that  Greek  and  Latin  were  taught  at 
the  right  time  and  with  sufficient  fullness  to  insure  their  best 
effect  on  the  pupil.  The  remainder  of  the  morning  and  the 
whole  of  the  afternoon  session  were  devoted  to  papers  on 
special  topics.  These  special  papers  also  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  of  the  second  day. 
They  were  too  numerous  to  be  reviewed  in  this  note  with  any 
justice.  There  were  twenty-eight  of  them.  In  general,  it  may 
be  said  that  they  were  grammatical,  historical,  archjeological, 
and,  to  some  extent,  pedagogical  in  character.  Most  of  the 
papers  were  on  Latin  themes.  The  Greek  papers  were  nearly 
all  grammatical,  whereas  the  Latin  papers  took  an  extensive 
range.  Only  one  thing  was  lacking,  and  that  was  a  due  pro¬ 
portion  of  papers  bearing  particularly  on  the  aesthetic  and 
literary  phases.  Philology,  archaeology,  history,  and  interpre¬ 
tation  were  all  represented,  and,  with  a  little  of  the  other,  the 
programme  might  have  been  characterized  as  perfect  in  point 
of  distribution  of  subjects.  Most  of  the  readers  of  these  papers 
were  men  under  forty-five  years  of  age.  There  were  older  men 
present,  but  they  were  not  numerous.  It  was  a  conference  of 
rising  younger  teachers  of  the  West,  and  if  the  strong  interest 
they  showed  in  the  Conference  is  reflected  in  their  school 
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work,  the  lovers  of  Latin  and  Greek  have  great  cause  for 
encouragement. 

The  two  evening  sessions  excited  deep  interest.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  the  topic  for  discussion  was  the  question  of  a 
six-year  course  in  Latin  instead  of  the  present  four-year  course. 
The  first  paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by  Professor  West  of 
Princeton,  who  advocated  extending  the  course  to  six  years 
by  beginning  Latin  two  years  earlier,  arguing  that  such  a  pro¬ 
posal  was  good  for  Latin  because  the  development  of  a  child's 
mind  made  it  better  for  him  to  begin  Latin  at  twelve  than  at 
fourteen,  because,  if  Latin  is  learned  early,  it  is  a  great  help 
‘oward  other  studies,  notably  the  modern  languages  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  also  because  the  best  e.xperience  of  France,  Germany, 
and  England  points  in  this  direction.  The  practicability  of 
the  proposal  was  then  discussed,  and  the  ground  taken  that  it 
is  possible  to  get  a  six-year  course,  if  the  extension  is  made 
gradually.  It  was  also  argued  that  this  extension  of  Latin 
would  incidentally  be  most  helpful  to  Greek,  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  teaching  Latin  in  the  best  way  without  know¬ 
ing  some  Greek  at  the  same  time.  The  plea  of  Latin  for  its 
own  integrity,  seen  in  this  plea  for  its  extension  to  a  six-year 
course,  is  at  the  same  time  a  plea  which  cannot  be  met  fully 
without  Greek  itself  being  stimulated.  Professor  Hale  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  followed,  emphasizing  the  positions 
advanced  by  the  previous  speaker.  He  developed  the  further 
consideration  that  Latin,  being  a  difficult  study,  needed  more 
time  than  it  now  had,  and,  as  it  could  not  be  prolonged  later 
than  it  is  now  prolonged  in  the  college,  it  must  begin  earlier. 
Superintendent  Nightingale  of  the  Chicago  high-schools  then 
presented  the  question  from  his  standpoint,  and  greatly  grati¬ 
fied  the  Conference  by  the  announcement  of  the  three-year 
course  in  Greek  which  is  now  established  in  the  Chicago  high- 
schools,  and  by  the  further  announcement  that  there  was  good 
hope  of  establishing  a  six-year  course  in  Latin.  The  Latin 
and  Greek  question  naturally  came  up  together  in  the  running 
discussion  which  followed  these  papers.  One  of  the  speakers, 
while  favoring  more  preparatory  Latin,  had  doubt  about  the 
wisdom  of  securing  this  by  extending  the  course  to  six  years, 
inclining  to  more  hours  a  week  of  Latin  through  the  present 
four-year  course.  But,  apart  from  this,  the  whole  drift  of  the 
discussion  was  in  favor  of  the  six-year  course,  and  the  Confer¬ 
ence  passed  unanimously  the  following  vote : 
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“  Resolved,  That  this  Conference  strongly  favors  a  six-year 
course  in  Latin  in  our  schools.” 

Five  exercises  a  week  throughout  the  six  years,  or  about 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  school  time  of  the  pupil,  was  considered 
the  proper  amount  of  time  for  the  course.  Naturally  the 
Greek  question  came  up  in  connection  with  Latin,  and  there 
was  no  dissent  from  the  proposition  that  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  virtually  reducing  preparatory  Greek 
from  three  years  to  two  years,  was  unsound  and  calculated  to 
destroy  the  study  of  Greek.  President  Eliot’s  menacing  words 
at  the  New  England  Schoolmasters’  Association  in  Boston 
last  December  were  recalled,  and  his  advocacy  of  two  years  as 
against  three  years  of  Greek,  in  spite  of  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  American  Philological  Association  to  the  contrary,  met 
with  decided  expressions  of  opposition.  The  opinion  of  the 
Conference  on  this  point  was  unanimous,  and  found  embodi¬ 
ment  in  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  disapproves  of  the  proposal 
embodied  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  reducing 
the  amount  of  Greek  preparatory  to  college,  and  joins  with  the 
American  Philological  Association  in  declaring  that  at  least 
three  years  of  Greek  ought  to  be  provided  in  the  classical 
courses  of  our  secondary  schools.” 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution  concluded  the  session  of 
Wednesday  evening.  After  this  session  there  was  held  a 
meeting  of  a  large  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  minute 
on  the  question  of  what  should  be  the  preparation  of  those 
who  intend  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek.  Professor  Bennett  of 
Cornell  University  was  chairman  of  this  committee.  The 
following  resolution  was  provided  for  submission  to  the  Con¬ 
ference,  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Conference  on 
Thursday : 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  desires  to  express  its  sense 
of  the  importance  of  a  thorough  training  of  teachers  in  all 
grades  of  classical  instruction.  Especially  does  it  urge  ade¬ 
quate  preparation  for  the  work  of  secondary  education.  The 
instructor  should  know  much  more  than  he  is  called  upon  to 
impart  to  his  pupils.  In  the  High  School  the  ideal  teacher  of 
the  classics  will  be  one  who  has  not  only  specialized  in  these 
branches  as  an  undergraduate  and  graduate,  but  who  also,  by 
instinct  and  training,  possesses  the  enthusiasm  to  add  con¬ 
stantly  to  past  attainment  by  new  study.” 
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At  the  session  Thursday  evening  Professor  Paul  Shorey  of 
the  University  ©f  Chicago  discussed  the  influence  of  the  clas¬ 
sics  in  modern  education.  Although  he  had  an  old  theme,  he 
made  it  almost  new  by  the  pleasing  subtlety  with  which  he 
handled  it.  He  is  a  master  of  refined  irony,  and  those  who 
heard  his  address  at  the  International  Congress  of  Education 
in  Chicago  in  1893  were  well  prepared  for  his  presentation  at 
Ann  Arbor.  Taking  the  ground  that  the  liberal  education  in 
which  the  classics  are  an  element  is  a  distinct  type,  he  insisted 
that  radically  different  educational  types  were  not  to  be 
mingled  and  confused  under  one  degree,  and  that  in  case  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  should  be  finally  purloined  from  its 
historic  possessors,  a  new  degree  should  be  selected  to  label 
that  type  of  education  in  which  the  classics  are  an  integral 
part.  Professor  Shorey’s  address  was  followed  by  a  paper  by 
Professor  D’Ooge  of  the  University  of  Michigan  on  the  newly 
discovered  Hymn  to  Apollo.  After  his  paper  the  hymn  was 
sung  by  Professor  Lamson  of  the  School  of  Music  connected 
with  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  was  the  Classical  Conference  at  Ann 
Arbor,  the  largest  and  most  representative  gathering  of  classi¬ 
cal  instructors  yet  held  in  the  West.  Its  temper  was  alert, 
enthusiastic,  and  aggressive ;  the  things  which  were  most  dear 
to  it  were  the  elevation  of  the  dignity  of  classic  teaching  to  a 
true  professional  standard,  the  extension  of  the  preparation  in 
Latin  to  a  course  long  enough  to  produce  the  best  effects  upon 
the  pupil,  and  an  inflexible  opposition  to  crippling  the  study 
of  Greek  in  our  academies  and  high  schools.  The  solidity  of 
opinion  on  these  points  will  prove  a  great  help  to  the  cause  of 
Greek  and  Latin  through  the  whole  West,  and  will  do  good  in 
our  Eastern  States  as  well. 

Andrew  F.  West 

Princeton  College 
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Four  American  universities ;  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Columbia.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1895,  202  pp.  $3.50. 

This  sumptuous  and  handsomely  illustrated  volume  con¬ 
tains  four  essays  or  sketches  describing  the  history  and  the 
ideals  of  four  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  institutions  of 
learning  in  America.  Each  of  the  four  is  sympathetically 
described  by  one  of  its  leading  teachers,  and  in  every  instance 
but  one  that  teacher  is  also  an  alumnus  of  the  college  he  serves. 
Mr.  Charles  Eliot  Norton  writes  of  Harvard,  Mr.  Arthur  T. 
Hadley  of  Yale,  Mr.  William  M.  Sloane  of  Princeton,  and 
Mr.  Brander  Matthews  of  Columbia.  This  list  of  names 
amply  justifies  the  expectation,  which  an  examination  of  the 
volume  fulfills,  that  the  several  articles  are  well  and  attract¬ 
ively  written. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  influence  of  these  four 
great  centers  of  learning  on  the  intellectual  life  of  the  United 
States.  It  almost  seems  as  if,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  their 
history,  they  reflected  the  successive  stages  of  colonial  and 
national  progress,  as  recorded  not  only  in  institutions  but  in 
men.  It  is  a  long  way  from  1700  to  1900,  but  no  farther 
than  from  Increase  Mather  to  Phillips  Brooks. 

The  widest  direct  influence  on  the  country  as  a  whole  has 
undoubtedly  been  exercised  by  Yale  and  by  Princeton,  and 
that  for  substantially  the  reason  which  Mr.  Hadley  gives  when 
comparing  Yale  and  Harvard  : 

“  The  fact  that  Massachusetts  was  always  ready  to  take  an 
advanced  position  carried  her  too  far  for  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  to  follow.  It  was  so  in  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  of  1788;  it  was  so  in  the  anti-slavery  movement ;  it 
was  so  in  many  essential  matters  which  affected  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Harvard  College.  By  contrast  with  Harvard,  Yale 
has  a  national  character.  It  did  not  move  too  fast  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  In  1800,  as  in  1894, 
it  was  a  national  college  ”  (pp.  50,  51). 
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But  of  late  years  the  Massachusetts  aggressiveness  and  pro¬ 
gressiveness  have  produced  rich  results,  and  to-day  secondary 
and  higher  education,  the  country  over,  are  molded  more  largely 
by  the  example  and  precept  of  Harvard  than  by  any  other 
force.  Harvard’s  primacy  in  higher  education  is  undisputed. 

Another  very  potent  source  of  influence  for  Yale  and  Prince¬ 
ton  has  been  the  fact  that  they  have  both  trained  hundreds  of 
teachers,  by  whom  schools  without  number  and  many  colleges 
have  been  founded  and  built  up.  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  sees 
this,  and  is  quite  right  in  tacitly  ascribing  the  local  circum¬ 
scription  of  Columbia’s  direct  influence  in  large  measure  to 
the  fact  that  in  years  past  she  has  trained  comparatively  few 
teachers  (p.  201).  Even  Columbia’s  roll  of  publicists,  honor¬ 
able  as  it  is,  is  insignificant  in  length  when  contrasted  with 
that  to  which  Mr.  Sloane  points  with  pride  on  behalf  of 
Princeton  (pp.  99,  100). 

Of  the  four  institutions,  Princeton  and  Columbia  have  been 
the  last  to  come  to  a  realization  of  the  possibilities  that  were 
open  to  them.  Princeton  owes  her  regeneration  almost  wholly 
to  the  genius  of  the  lamented  McCosh  and  the  group  of 
younger  teachers  that  he  drew  about  him,  with  every  detail 
of  whose  work  he  was  in  intelligent  sympathy.  Similarly 
Columbia  reveres  the  name  and  fame  of  the  scholarly  Barnard, 
who  never  tired  of  pointing  out  the  path  of  progress  and  of 
urging  that  it  be  at  once  entered  upon.  As  a  result,  Princeton 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  institutions  that  are  distinctively 
colleges,  and  if  she  curbs  the  unwise  ambition  of  some  of  her 
friends  to  expand  into  a  university,  and  so  scatter  her  forces 
and  resources,  she  will  be  able  to  maintain  that  position  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Yale’s  difficulties  in  its  period  of  tran¬ 
sition  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hadley  (p.  83),  and  it  would  be 
the  part  of  wisdom  for  Princeton  to  avoid  them. 

Columbia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  very  different  mission. 
Situated  in  the  commercial  capital  of  the  nation,  and  sharing 
fully,  as  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  points  out,  in  the  life  and 
ideals  of  that  capital,  she  is  necessarily  deprived  of  that  de¬ 
sirable  semi-rurality — to  use  a  happy  word  of  Mr.  Brander 
Matthews — which  counts  for  so  much  in  making  'possible  the 
highest  type  of  college  life.  Columbia  is  therefore  prevented 
by  the  disadvantages  of  her  location  from  dealing  with  the 
college  problem  in  the  way  that  is  open  to  Princeton  and 
to  Yale.  On  the  other  hand,  the  city  is  a  university’s 
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natural  home,  and  for  this  reason  Columbia  would  be  blind  to 
her  opportunities  if  she  did  not  undertake  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  proper  organization  and  work  of  an  American 
university.  That  she  is  doing  this,  and  how  she  is  doing  it, 
Mr.  Brander  Matthews  shows  in  detail. 

Doubtless  each  of  the  four  institutions  has  something  still  to 
learn  from  the  experience  of  the  others,  and  can  learn  that  some¬ 
thing  without  sacrificing  its  individuality.  But  there  is  one 
element  in  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  the  Princeton 
students  that  has  no  counterpart  elsewhere.  I  refer  to  the  two 
great  literary  societies  or  “  halls,”  in  which  the  undergraduates 
receive  their  practical  training  in  exposition  and  debate.  Mr. 
Sloane  refers  to  these  institutions  (pp.  1 30-1 32)  with  pardonable 
enthusiasm.  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Columbia,  alike,  might  imi¬ 
tate  them  with  great  advantage. 

The  strongest  impression  left  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  of 
this  book  is  that  the  organization  of  American  education  is  not 
only  in  a  transition,  but  in  an  unsettled,  state.  Each  of  the 
four  writers  refers  to  difficulties  and  perplexities  that  grow  out 
of  the  restlessness  of  existing  conditions.  It  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  suggest  that  none  of  these  difficulties  will  be  over¬ 
come,  and  none  of  the  perplexities  resolved,  unless  they  are 
approached  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  forces  that  have 
brought  them  about.  A  full  knowledge  of  the  past  history 
and  traditions  of  these  four  institutions  will  prove  to  be  a  lamp 
of  illumination  for  the  new  way  upon  which  they  have  entered. 

N.  M.  B. 


Studies  in  American  education — By  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Ph.  D.,  of 

Harvard  University.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1895:  150  p. 

$1.25. 

Professor  Hart  is  a  university  professor  of  the  modern  type, 
who  is  not  above  trying  to  be  a  good  teacher  as  well  as  a 
scholar  and  investigator.  Not  only  has  his  personal  teaching 
been  extremely  successful,  but  his  sympathies  with  education 
have  led  him  to  make  studies  in  a  variety  of  educational  fields. 
His  face  and  voice  are  familiar  at  teachers’  meetings  and  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  in  the  Cambridge  school  committee  he  has  been 
an  important  force  in  planning  and  carrying  out  new  policies 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  For  all  of  these  reasons 
this  collection  of  his  essays  on  educational  subjects  has  a 
decided  interest.  All  of  the  papers  that  make  up  the  volume 
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have  been  published  before — one  in  the  Chautauquan,  one  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  one  in  the  School  Revieiv,  one  in  the 
now  discontinued  (unhappily)  Academy,  and  two  in  the  EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL  Review. 

Two  of  the  papers  deal  directly  with  Professor  Hart’s  own 
subject,  the  teaching  of  history.  Here  he  adds  the  weight 
of  successful  experience  to  that  of  personal  authority.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  too  much  to  c.xpect  that  the  average  history  teacher 
will  at  once  give  up  his  wretched  and  dismal  chronologizing,  and 
lead  his  students  to  the  intensive  study  of  some  one  of  the 
absorbingly  interesting  periods  that  Professor  Hart  indicates  ; 
but  until  he  does,  he  will  never  be  teaching  history,  and  his 
students  will  stand  about  an  even  chance  of  never  finding  out 
what  history  really  is.  The  superstition  that  students  must 
know  everything  that  ever  happened,  in  its  chronological 
order,  before  they  can  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  detailed 
study  of  a  given  movement  or  period,  and  that  on  no  account 
must  they  be  jfllowed  to  “  specialize  ” — as  it  is  called  in  the 
obscurantist  jargon — before  they  are  feeble  with  age,  has  had 
the  effect  of  rendering  worse  than  useless  much  of  the  so-called 
history  teaching  in  schools  and  colleges.  Happily,  better 
things  are  in  sight ;  and  Professor  Hart’s  teaching  and 
example  will  hasten  their  coming. 

Of  the  four  remaining  essays  one  deals  with  the  profession 
of  teaching ;  one  with  college  athletics ;  one  with  grammar- 
school  reform,  and  one  with  university  participation.  The 
latter  title  is  a  phrase  of  Professor  Hart’s  coining,  and  it 
denotes  something  that  he  offers  as  a  substitute  for  university 
extension.  The  substitute  consists  essentially  in  reaching  the 
teachers  by  co-operation  and  instruction,  instead  of  offering 
short  courses  of  elementary  lectures  to  miscellaneous  audiences. 
The  wisdom  of  Professor  Hart’s  proposal  is  undoubted. 

There  is  an  obvious  misprint  on  p.  52,  where  “  1892  ”  should 
be  “  1893.”  N.  M.  B. 


Lectures  on  human  and  animal  psychology — By  WiLitEt-M  Wundt. 
Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition,  by  J.  E.  Creighton  and  E.  B. 
Titchener.  London:  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.;  New  York;  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  1894,  454  pp.  $4  00. 

The  importance  in  the  history  of  experimental  psychology 
of  Professor  Wundt’s  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Menschen  und 
Thierseele,  is  very  great.  Indeed,  psychology  as  an  exact 
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science  might  date  from  the  publication  of  this  work  in  1862. 
Lotze  had  published  just  ten  years  earlier  his  Medicinische 
Psychologic,  and  Fechner’s  Elemente  der  Psychophysik  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  i860.  These  works  show  greater  originality  than 
Wundt’s,  but  for  this  very  reason  they  must  be  considered 
rather  as  monographs  than  as  treatises  covering  the  whole 
field.  Wundt  in  this  early  work,  and  in  the  Physiologische 
Psychologic  (1874,  and  later  editions),  has  defined  and  directed 
the  course  of  a  science  to  a  degree  rarely  accomplished  by  the 
labors  of  a  single  man. 

Wundt  regarded  his  lectures  of  1862  as  super.*>eded  by  the 
Physiological  psychology,  but  this  latter  work  having  become  in 
its  later  editions  rather  technical  and  very  large,  he  decided  to 
rewrite  the  lectures.  This  he  did  with  his  usual  diligence 
and  thoroughness,  and  the  new  edition  published  in  1892  is 
practically  a  new  book.  The  translation  is  the  first  English 
version  of  any  of  Wundt’s  works,  and  is  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  scientific  and  educational  literature. 

The  book  includes  thirty  exercises  in  the  form  of  lectures. 
After  an  introduction  on  the  methods  and  aims  of  psychology, 
three  lectures  are  given  to  the  intensity  of  sensation.  The 
discussion  of  intensity  seems  to  be  somewhat  diffuse  and 
obscure.  When  Plato  calculates  that  a  just  king  is  729  times  as 
happy  as  a  tyrant  we  recognize  a  partial  playfulness,  but  Wundt 
seems  to  be  quite  in  earnest  when  he  tells  us  how  to  use  loga¬ 
rithmic  tables  and  determines  that  “  a  pressure  of  ICX)  grams 
produces  a  sensation  which  is  3.698  times  as  great  in  intens¬ 
ity  as  the  sensation  arising  from  the  pressure  of  \  gram.” 
Hearing,  vision,  and  muscular  sensations  are  reviewed,  special 
attention  being  devoted  to  the  perception  of  space.  Next  fol¬ 
low  lectures  on  feeling,  will,  and  attention,  including  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  consciousness,  perception,  and  apperception.  Wundt’s 
views  on  these  subjects  have  not  been  always  understood,  and 
are  here  stated  more  clearly,  perhaps,  than  elsewhere.  One  lec¬ 
ture  is  taken  up  with  the  time-phenomena  of  mental  processes 
and  two  with  association,  after  which  intellectual  processes 
and  their  disturbances  are  treated,  hypnotism  being  discussed 
in  some  detail.  Two  chapters  are  now  interpolated  on  animal 
psychology  and,  later,  a  chapter  occurs  on  social  instincts 
of  animals  (though  social  psychology  of  man  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated,  in  view  of  a  book  in  preparation  on  this  subject).  These 
chapters  seem  hardly  of  enough  importance,  or  sufficiently 
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germane  to  the  rest  of  the  book,  to  justify  its  title.  The 
emotions  and  the  will  are  discussed,  and  the  work  concludes 
with  a  lecture  on  the  general  nature  of  mind  and  its  relation 
to  the  external  world. 

The  book  thus  covers  a  field  so  wide  that  its  contents  can 
scarcely  be  mentioned  in  a  review,  and  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
question  to  describe  Wundt’s  contributions  to  psychological 
fact  and  theory  and  to  discuss  their  strength  and  weakness. 
It  is,  perhaps,  more  in  place  to  ask  to  what  class  of  readers 
will  this  book  and  its  translation  be  of  service.  It  is  evidently 
not  of  great  importance  to  special  students,  as  all  the  problems 
are  discussed  by  Wundt  elsewhere  and  in  more  detail.  It  will, 
however,  be  useful  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject  for  the 
general  reader,  and  as  a  college  text-book.  Just  how  com¬ 
pletely  it  will  serve  these  purposes  must  be  demonstrated  by 
experience.  Wundt’s  statements  are  more  positive  and  dog¬ 
matic  than  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  warrants,  and 
the  form  of  lectures  adds  to  the  general  air  of  “  little  children, 
listen  to  the  law.”  But  we  must  admit  that  no  one  has  so  great 
a  claim  to  speak  with  authority  as  Wundt,  and  if  someone 
must  be  followed  it  is  safest  to  follow  him. 

The  translation  is  very  good,  as  would  be  expected  from  the 
authority  of  the  translators.  The  terminology  used,  though 
slightly  awkward  at  first,  is  in  general  likely  to  be  adopted. 
Thus  the  verb  “  to  sense”  corresponding  to  sensa¬ 

tion  as  “  to  perceive  ”  does  to  perception,  is  needed.  For  a  new 
edition  the  translation  should  be  read  by  a  physicist;  e.  g.,  we 
are  told  that  the  velocity  of  light  is  “  42, 100  miles  in  the  second 
(a  translation  of  the  German  “  Meilen,”  which  should  have  been 
changed  to  kilograms  in  the  original),  of  ”  air  vibrations  of  differ¬ 
ent  velocities  ”  (for  rates),  etc.  The  type  is  good,  but  the 
illustrations,  reproduced  from  the  German  edition  and  with  the 
German  lettering,  do  not  come  out  very  well.  There  is  no 
index.  The  price  is  high  for  a  text-book. 

J.  McKeen  Cattell 

Columbia  College 


The  history  of  the  English  language— By  Oliver  Farrar  Emerson,  A.  M., 
Pii.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Philology  in  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  New  York  ;  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  415  p.  Price  Si. 25. 

The  especial  excellence  of  this  series  of  studies  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  certain  elements  of  the  English  language  is  that  it  is 
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particularly  strong  just  where  most  of  the  other  works  in  use 
are  particularly  weak.  It  is  particularly  strong  in  its  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  life  of  the  language,  and  in 
the  soundness  and  accuracy  of  its  presentation  of  the  phono¬ 
logical  and  linguistic  principles  embodied  in  the  language 
forms.  Considered  as  a  complete  history  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  the  work  may  be  criticised  as  partial,  lacking  in  propor¬ 
tion,  and  incomplete;  since,  of  all  the  centuries  of  English 
language  history,  it  gives  detailed  narration  of  the  occurrences 
of  only  three  or  four;  of  all  the  characteristics  of  the  English 
language,  it  makes  sound-changes  and  phonological  results 
disproportionately  prominent;  and  of  all  the  constituting 
elements  of  the  English  language,  it  lays  such  dominating 
stress  upon  a  single  one — the  Teutonic.  This  criticism,  if 
made,  would  be  not  wholly  unfair.  For  the  various  sections 
of  the  work  are  of  most  unequal  earnestness  of  treatment.  It 
is  a  treatise  in  five  sections.  The  first  two  of  these  sections  are 
given  to  a  rapid  review,  of  the  main  facts  of  the  early  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  English  language  from  its  Teutonic  base,  and  of 
the  foreign  and  dialectal  influences  which  helped  to  form  and 
modify  it.  The  third  section  discourses,  in  a  rather  fragmen¬ 
tary  and  inadequate  fashion,  upon  the  history  of  the  vocabulary 
of  the  language.  The  fourth  section — a  fine  piece  of  work — 
restates  the  principles  and  narrates  the  history  of  English 
etymology,  and  gives  a  remarkably  compact  statement  of  the 
vowel  and  consonant  changes  in  the  earlier  periods.  The  fifth 
section  gives  the  history  of  the  English  inflections  and  the 
story  of  the  general  inflectional  changes  from  Old  to  Modern 
English.  The  strength  of  the  book  is  found  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  sections,  which  are  so  well  constructed  and  so  clearly 
written  that  they  give  the  book  standing  and  position  at  its 
first  appearance.  I  do  not  know  where  else  one  can  find  a 
treatise  which,  in  the  same  space,  presents,  in  such  useful 
shape,  the  facts  given  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  sections.  For 
school  use  Sweet’s  History  of  English  sounds,  and  Neiv  Eng¬ 
lish  grammar,  are  too  elaborate,  extended,  and  expensive; 
Skeat’s  Principles  of  English  etymology  and  Mayhew’s  Old 
English  phonology  Site  too  technical;  and  there  certainly  will 
be  a  demand  for  this  accurate  and  remarkably  concise  presen¬ 
tation. 

The  weakest  portion  of  this  work  is  its  treatment  of  what  it 
is  customary  to  call  the  “foreign  element”  in  English  speech- 
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It  is  odd  that  writers  on  the  history  of  the  English  language 
invariably  think  it  necessary  to  become  advocates  for  one  or 
other  of  the  original  constituents  of  the  language.  Professor 
Emerson  is  all  for  the  Teutonic.  Fully  three-quarters  of  this 
work  treats  of  the  history  of  the  Teutonic  element  and  of  the 
development  of  its  phonology  and  inflections.  Almost  noth¬ 
ing  is  said  concerning  the  changes  brought  about  in  the  Middle 
English  period  through  French  influence.  Even  in  treating 
the  vocabulary  the  author  seems  to  be  laboring  to  prove  some¬ 
thing  creditable  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  portion  of  the  vocabulary, 
rather  than  striving  to  furnish  a  complete  summary  of  the 
facts.  He  even  goes  back  thirty  years  and  resurrects  the 
remarkable  tables  of  G.  P.  Marsh,  in  which  a  fine  numerical 
showing  is  made  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  words  of  speech  by  the 
ingenious  method  of  crediting  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  all  of  those 
words  which  are  common  to  the  linguistic  grandparents  of  the 
English  language,  and  by  counting  the  bits  of  small  change  of 
speech — and,  for,  of,  to,  was,  etc. — as  separate  “words”  at  each 
time  of  occurrence;  and  he  presents  this  showing  as  something 
■calculated  to  elate  one  class,  and  to  depress  another  class  of 
language  students.  This  is  really  partisanship,  and  it  lessens 
the  value  of  this  book,  for  it  is  not  supported  by  facts  of 
modern  usage.  In  Professor  Emerson’s  own  preface,  for 
example,  if  I  have  counted  correctly,  more  than  seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  nouns  and  verbs — of  the  really  important  words 
that  is,  whose  selection  involved  brain  action  on  the  part  of 
the  author — are  “foreign”  words;  and  it  is  a  very  well-written 
preface.  Should  we  not  in  our  text-books,  as  well  as  in  our 
written  discourse,  be  hospitable  to  these  words?  Certainly 
any  suspicion  of  partisanship  is  harmful  to  a  text-book.  And 
certainly  in  a  history  of  the  language  the  flexibility,  the  enrich¬ 
ment,  the  power  of  expression  of  abstract  ideas,  the  capacity 
for  fine  distinctions,  given  to  the  English  language  as  a  legacy 
from  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  the  French,  deserve  a  larger  recog¬ 
nition  than  is  found  in  this  work. 

But  if  the  book  is  not  a  complete  history  of  the  language  it 
is  yet  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  history;  and  within  its 
limits  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  text-books  that  a  teacher  of 
English  can  find.  It  deals  with  the  oldest  period  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  with  the  oldest  element  of  the  language,  and  with  the 
oldest  and  most  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  language. 
It  is  sufficiently  technical  to  compel  a  certain  competence  in 
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the  teacher  who  attempts  to  use  it — which  is  itself  a  wise  com¬ 
pulsion — and  yet  will  be  found  to  be  perfectly  clear  to  any 
well-informed  instructor.  The  terms  and  descriptive  names 
used  in  it  are  the  ones  also  used  by  scholars  in  other  regions  of 
the  earth,  and  not  monuments  to  individual  eccentricity.  And 
it  deals  mainly  with  the  important  and  continuing  elements  of 
the  language  rather  than  with  the  surviving  evidences  of  its 
mistakes  and  failures. 

The  study  of  the  English  language  is  certainly  becoming 
more  scientific,  and  the  opportunities  for  sound  study  are 
rapidly  improving.  Within  the  past  year  have  appeared  the 
Old  English  text-books  of  Cook  and  of  Bright,  the  American 
edition  of  Zupitza’s  Uebungsbuch  by  MacLean,  the  revised  edi¬ 
tion  of  Sweet’s  Reader,  and  Clark  Hall’s  Anglo-Saxon  diction¬ 
ary.  Such  activity  evinces  interest.  This  excellent  book  of 
Professor  Emerson  has  appeared  at  a  fortunate  time. 

Francis  H.  Stoddard 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York 


A  scientific  French  reader — Edited  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary 
by  Alexander  W.  IIerdler,  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages,  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.,  1894,  186  p.  Price  85  cts. 

The  increasing  importance  of  technical  instruction,  with 
which  the  development  of  modern  language  teaching  advances 
equally;  the  pre-eminent  position  of  French  practical  work; 
and  the  peculiarly  rich  expansion  of  electrical  utilitarianism  in 
F'rance  as  with  us,  have  suggested  to  the  editor  a  volume 
which  those  of  our  professors,  of  French  or  even  English- 
spoken  science,  who  have  worried  their  winters  or  spent  their 
summers  in  trying  to  discover  and  import  the  right  text-book 
will  appreciate.  Professor  Herdler,  already  known  by  his 
editing  of  a  Spanish  text  and  by  his  contributions  to  romance 
criticism,  is  practically  a  pioneer  in  a  new  and  desired  branch 
of  textology.  The  editor  has  included  forty-eight  extracts, 
admirably  selected  and  covering  suflficiently  the  scale  of 
sciences,  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  especially,  elec¬ 
trics,  to  solve  another  difficulty  in  our  scientific  schools,  where 
differentiation  of  courses  complicates  the  choice  of  material  of 
best  suitability  and  practical  worth  for  each  set  of  students. 
The  power  of  popularizing  science  has  always  been  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  French  trait.  The  genius  of  the  language  makes  this 
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possible.  So  that  this  Scientific  French  reader  serves  a  triple 
purpose :  it  is  a  lesson  in  the  logic  of  clear  expression ;  it  is 
a  medium  for  the  mastery  of  a  very  modern  and  material 
French;  it  teaches  science.  But  it  really  has  an  ethical  value, 
in  presenting  to  students  a  phase  of  French  mind  and  work 
which  they  doubt.  Professor  Herdler  has  admirably  carried 
out  his  plan,  and  aided  it  by  the  introduction  of  many  inter¬ 
esting  cuts. 

The  analytic  character  of  the  French  language  as  an  obstacle 
to  compound  words  is  brought  out  by  the  remarks  of  the 
editor,  as  well  as  the  need  of  a  good  technical  dictionary, 
though  Tauchnitz’  Tolhaiisen\\7i<\,  save  the  print,  seemed  fairly 
fit  for  average  use.  The  need  in  this  particular  instance  has 
been  met  by  a  carefully  compiled  and  most  clearly  stated  (and 
typed)  vocabulary,  with  definitions  of  the  more  important 
terms.  The  notes,  “chiefly  scientific  or  biographical,”  are 
scarcely  full  enough  in  proportion  to  text.  From  one  to 
twenty-one  notes  (generally  only  two  to  six),  often  of  less 
than  a  line, — on  passages  which,  if  average,  are  about  three 
pages,  yet  vary  from  a  few  lines  to  twenty  pages, — cover  less 
than  eight  pages  for  the  whole  book.  This  deficiency  is  made 
up  in  large  measure  by  the  explanations  of  the  vocabulary. 
But  the  tendency  of  text-books  to  limit  annotation  (a  tendency 
not  due  to  editors  nor  to  a  high  theory  of  real  educational 
needs,  but,  at  the  best,  to  a  supposed  demand  for  “leaving  the 
teacher  something  to  do”)  makes  the  paucity  of  notes  itself 
almost  superfluous.  In  the  present  instance,  their  value 
saves  them  from  this  reproach,  without  impugning  the  prin¬ 
ciple.  We  notice  a  few  misplacements  of  references  to 
numbers  in  both  text  and  notes,  but  hardly  worth  the  public 
chronicling.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  extreme  courtesy  could  call 
the  old  (any  more  than  the  new !)  Casino  de  Paris,  “a  fashion¬ 
able  clubhouse,”  though  its  use  as  an  artificial  skating-pond 
was  a  social  fad.  XLII.  ii,  "accuse"  scarcely  means 
“denounces,”  but,  as  proved  by  the  contrast  with  American 
architectural  custom  which  conceals  iron  frame,  “acknowl¬ 
edge”  (cf.  accuser  rdeeptioti).  These  are  but  slips  in  a  book 
new  in  kind,  and  as  admirable  in  conception  as  in  its 
execution. 

A.  Guyot  Cameron 

Yale  University 
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A  history  of  the  United  States  for  schools — Ry  John  Fiske,  Litt.  D., 

LL.  I).  With  topical  analysis,  suggestive  questions,  and  directions  for  teachers, 

by  Frank  Alpine  Hill,  Litt.  U.,  formerly  Head  Master  of  the  English  High 

School  in  Cambridge.  Boston :  Houghton,  MilHin  &  Co.,  1894,  474  p. 

Price  $1.00. 

Mr.  John  Fiske  has  probably  done  more  than  any  living 
scholar  to  awaken  in  the  reading  public  an  intelligent  and 
healthy  interest  in  American  history.  His  remarkable  powers 
of  lucid  exposition  and  philosophical  generalization  have 
combined  to  give  his  work  an  unusually  stimulating  char¬ 
acter.  When,  then,  it  was  announced  that  he  was  preparing 
a  school  history  of  the  United  States  the  highest  expectations 
were  aroused.  In  some  regards  these  expectations  are  fully 
met,  while  in  others  the  reader  must  confess  to  a  disappoint¬ 
ment.  For  the  periods  which  have  been  covered  in  earlier 
works  by  Mr.  Fiske,  the  present  narrative  is  of  a  very  superior 
quality,  and  deserves,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  regarded  as  the 
best  of  our  school  histories ;  but  the  part  dealing  with  the 
national  period  is  less  detailed  and  less  carefully  written. 

Among  the  excellences  of  the  book  are  its  fresh  and  inter¬ 
esting  literary  style, — so  different  from  the  dry  and  hackneyed 
phraseology  of  the  older  books, — the  judicious  choice  and 
arrangement  of  subject-matter,  the  full  apparatus  of  topics, 
questions,  and  suggestions  by  Dr.  Hill,  the  variety  of  carefully 
selected  and  genuinely  instructive  illustrations,  and,  finally,  its 
beautiful  and  substantial  mechanical  execution.  Its  defects 
are  of  a  kind  easily  remedied  by  careful  revision.  In  the  first 
place,  the  maps  are  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  rest  of  the 
work.  Hardly  one  of  them  contains  the  lines  of  latitude  and 
longitude.  It  is  consequently  impossible  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  the  drawing.  Some  of  the  boundary  lines  are  wrong.  In 
the  maps  opposite  pp.  272  and  273  West  Florida  is  marked  as 
belonging  to  the  United  States  both  before  and  after  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  while  in  the  map  on  the  back  cover  it  is 
rightly  given  as  coming  to  the  United  States  in  the  Florida 
cession  of  1819.  On  this  last  map,  however,  the  Mississippi  is 
given  as  the  boundary  of  Louisiana  to  its  mouth.  In  the  map 
on  p.  302  giving  the  area  open  to  slavery  in  1820,  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  Missouri,  first  annexed  to  it  in  1836,  is  included 
in  its  boundaries  of  1820.  The  map  opposite  p.  374,  showing 
the  original  extent  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  gives  Virginia 
minus  West  Virginia. 
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Among  inaccuracies  in  the  text  may  be  noted  the  following: 
On  p.  267  Talleyrand  is  styled  Prince  Talleyrand  in  1797,  al¬ 
though  the  title  was  not  conferred  until  1805.  On  p.  347  we 
read :  “  The  Constitution  had  provided  that  the  bringing  of 
slaves  from  Africa  into  the  United  States  should  be  stopped 
in  1808,  and  it  was  accordingly  stopped.  In  1857  the  illegal 
traffic  was  resumed,  and  African  slaves  were  brought  into  our 
Southern  ports  with  scarcely  any  attempt  at  concealment. 
President  Buchanan  connived  at  this  slave  trade,  and  it  went 
on  growing  in  dimensions  until  it  was  stopped  by  the  Civil 
War.”  The  Constitution  provided  that  the  slave  trade  should 
}iot  be  prohibited  before  1808.  It  was  prohibited  in  1807  to 
take  effect  in  1808,  and  declared  to  be  piracy  in  1820,  but  it 
never  was  completely  suppressed  until  the  Civil  War.  A 
wealthy  slaveholder  of  Louisiana  told  Harriet  Martineau  in 
1835  that  the  annual  importation  of  slaves  (native  Africans) 
was  from  thirteen  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand.'  A  mass  of 
confirmatory  testimony  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Du  Bois’  paper 
in  the  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for 
1891.  The  charge  that  Buchanan  connived  at  the  revived 
slave  trade  is  apparently  unfounded.  The  account  of  recon¬ 
struction  is  too  brief  to  be  clear ;  the  fifteenth  amendment,  for 
example,  is  said  “  to  have  guaranteed  to  all  adult  male  negroes 
the  right  of  voting.”  The  correct  statement  is  that  it  pro¬ 
hibited  the  denial  of  the  right  of  suffrage  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  Similarly  inexact  is 
the  description  of  the  Bland  Bill,  p.  403,  while  that  of  the 
Sherman  Act  of  1890  is  totally  wrong. 

The  portraits  in  Mr.  Fiske’s  book  have  been  selected  with 
care,  and  form  one  of  its  conspicuous  merits.  Children  get 
indelible  impressions  of  these  faces,  and  consequently  portraits 
should  be  chosen,  wherever  it  is  possible,  which  depict  the 
subject  at  the  prime  of  his  powers,  or  when  in  the  midst  of  the 
work  which  made  him  famous.  This  principle,  for  the  most 
part,  has  been  fpllowed  by  Mr.  Fiske.  The  prominent  excep¬ 
tion  to  it  is  cited  rather  to  illustrate  the  soundness  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  than  as  a  subject  of  criticism.  Opposite  p.  324,  on  which 
the  literary  development  of  the  years  1830-1840  is  referred  to, 
are  the  portraits  of  ten  eminent  American  literary  men  who 
were  contemporaries.  Eight  of  them  were  born  within  seven 
years,  yet  in  the  pictures  there  is  the  widest  diversity  of  ages. 

'  Society  in  Amet-ica,  II,  83. 
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Hawthorne  appears,  as  he  ought  to,  as  about  thirty-five,  and 
Irving  and  Prescott,  equally  appropriately,  as  between  forty-five 
and  fifty ;  but  Longfellow  is  apparently  over  seventy,  and 
Whittier,  Emerson,  and  Holmes  are  also  well  stricken  in  years. 
On  p.  323,  to  illustrate  the  narrative  of  the  rise  of  the  Aboli¬ 
tion  movement,  are  pictures  of  Garrison,  Phillips,  and  Parker, 
all  old.  Garrison  seems  about  fifty-five,  and  Phillips  between 
fifty  and  sixty.  Depicting  these  men  as  old  in  connection  with 
their  anti-slavery  work  cannot  fail  to  give  children  the  idea 
that  the  early  Abolitionist  leaders  were  middle-aged  men.  But 
one  of  the  profoundest  truths  of  history  is  that  such  revolu¬ 
tionary  movements  are  ordinarily  the  work  of  young  men,  and 
are  resisted  by  their  elders.  Not  the  least  important  difference 
between  Webster  and  Clay  and  Seward  and  Chase  in  1850 — 
one,  in  fact,  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  other  differences — 
was  the  twenty  odd  more  years  of  life  behind  the  older  two. 
Reformers  especially  should  be  represented  as  they  were  at 
the  rise  of  their  influence.  Historic  truth  requires  that  varia¬ 
tion  and  change  should  be  associated  with  youth  and  hope, 
and,  in  turn,  this  association  stimulates  youth.  It  is  incongru¬ 
ous  that  Bryant,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  his  literary  dis¬ 
tinction  before  he  was  twenty  and  wrote  the  best  of  his  poetry 
while  still  a  young  man,  should  be  represented  on  the  walls  of 
so  many  schoolrooms  as  a  venerable  sage  between  eighty  and 
one  hundred. 

In  conclusion  attention  may  be  called  to  Mr.  Fiske’s  excel- 
lent  list  of  novels  and  poems  illustrating  different  incidents  in 
our  history,  and  to  the  well  selected  series  of  reference  books 
relating  to  the  different  periods.  In  addition  Dr.  Hill  suggests 
a  “  minimum  library,”  which  does  not  strike  one  as  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  contains  nothing  on  the  period  after  1810.  Simi¬ 
larly,  in  his  suggestions  to  teachers,  he  stops  with  McMaster’s 
third  volume,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Battles  and  Leaders 
of  the  Ch'il  War.  One  must  regret  that  he  did  not  draw  on 
Mr.  F'iske’s  list  for  more  extended  references. 

Edward  G.  Bourne 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

The  present  movement,  wholly  praiseworthy,  to  put  some 
content  of  value  into  the  studies  of  the  elementary  school 
has  called  out  Stories  of  old  Greece,  by  Emma  M.  Firth 
(Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1894,  108  p.  30  cents),  a 

simply  told  outline  of  some  dozen  or  more  of  the  tales  of 

Greek  mythology.  It  is  distinctly  a  useful  book. - The 

interesting  story  of  Higher  education  in  Rhode  Island  is 
told  by  Dr.  VV.  H.  Tolman  in  Circular  No.  i,  1894,  of  the 
series  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  (Washington,  D.  C. : 
Government  Printing  Office,  1894,  210  p.) - The  sixth  hand¬ 

some  volume,  containing  Professor  Skeat’s  learned  introduc¬ 
tion,  together  with  an  elaborate  glossary  and  indexes,  com¬ 
pletes  the  great  Clarendon  Press  edition  of  Chaucer’s  col¬ 
lected  works  (New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  445  p. 
84.00).  It  is  announced  that  a  supplementary  volume  will 
shortly  appear,  containing  the  Testament  of  love  (in  prose), 
and  the  chief  poems  which  have  at  various  times  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  Chaucer. - The  capital  and  very  useful  series  of 

Economic  classics  that  Professor  Ashley  of  Harvard  is  editing 
comes  on  apace.  Select  chapters  and  passages  from  Adam 
Smith  and  the  first  six  chapters  of  Ricardo’s  Principles  have 
already  appeared  (New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895.  75 

cents  each).  Selections  from  Mun,  Child,  Turgot,  Roscher,  and 

others  are  promised. - The  economic  aspect  of  history, 

which  is  coming  more  and  more  to  attract  the  attention  of 
thinking  men  and  women,  is  admirably  presented,  so  far  as 
England  is  concerned,  in  Outlines  of  English  industrial  history 
by  Professor  Cunningham  of  King’s  College,  London,  and 
Miss  McArthur  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge  (New  York: 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895,  274  p.  $1.50). - Mr.  Gordon’s  edition 

of  Fonblanque’s  Hoiv  we  are  governed  has  passed  through 
sixteen  editions.  It  is  a  summary  of  the  administration  of  the 
British  Empire  (London  and  New  York:  Frederick  Warne  & 
Co.,  1894,  208  p.  75  cents). - Students  of  English  versifica¬ 

tion  will  be  careful  not  to  overlook  Mr.  Robert  Bridge’s  exami¬ 
nation  of  Milton’s  prosody  (New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co., 

1894,  80  p.  40  cents.) - Professor  Mach  of  Prague  has 

brought  together  in  an  attractive  volume  of  Popular  scientific 
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lectures  a  very  valuable  series  of  papers  and  addresses  (Chicago: 
Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  1895,  313  p.  $1.00). - The  Stan¬ 

hope  Essay  for  1892  is  The  making  of  the  England  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  by  Allen  B.  Hinds  of  Christ  Church.  It  is  a  good 
instance  of  careful  historical  writing  from  the  sources  (New 

York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895,  152  p.  90  cents). - Professor 

Hiram  Corson’s  Aims  of  literary  study  is  really  a  series  of 
brief  papers  on  the  study  of  literature,  written  from  an  elevated 
and  inspiring  point  of  view  (New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co., 
1895,  153  p.  75  cents). - One  of  the  most  important  philo¬ 

sophical  publications  of  the  year  is  the  English  translation  of 
Sigwart’s  Logic  (New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895,  2  vols., 

391,  584  pp.  S5.50). - Professor  Butcher  of  Edinburgh  has 

developed  his  earlier  papers  on  Greek  aesthetics,  and  prefixes 
to  them  a  critical  text  and  a  translation  of  the  Poetics  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  the  whole  being  entitled  Aristotle's  theory  of  poetry  and 
fine  art  (New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895,  3849.  $3.25). 

- .\  curious  but  not  uninteresting  volume  is  The  schoolmaster 

in  comedy  and  satire  (New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1895, 
592  p.  $1.40).  In  the  questions  based  upon  the  te.xt  Mr.  Bar¬ 
deen  finds  himself  packed  in  between  F^nelon  and  Miss  Edge- 

worth. - Voice,  speech,  and  gesture  is  a  compilation  by  half  a 

dozen  writers  of  information  concerning  the  physiology  of  the 
voice  and  its  use  in  public  speaking.  A  large  collection  of 
extracts  for  reading  and  recitation  is  appended  (New  York: 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1895,  840  p.  $3.00). - Meteorology,  by 

Mr.  Russell  of  the  United  States  Army,  is  a  scientific  and 
practical  treatise  on  weather  and  the  methods  of  forecasting 
it  (New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895,  277  p.  and  numerous 

charts.  $4.00) - Of  all  the  valuable  discussions  contained  in 

Dr.  Harris’s  St.  Louis  reports,  one  of  the  most  frequently 
quote^  is  that  on  Hoio  to  teach  natural  science.  Thoughtful 
teachers  will  welcome  it  in  the  tasteful  dress  of  this  new 
edition  (Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1895,  46  p.  50 

cents). - State  education  for  the  people  brings  together  in 

one  volume  a  capital  collection  of  essays  on  various  phases 
of  the  educational  movement  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies 

(Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1895,  1769.  $1.25). - 

M.  Ernest  Lavisse  of  the  French  Academy  has  brought 
together  in  a  volume  entitled  A  propos  de  nos  Acoles  (Paris:  A. 
Colin  &  Cie.,  1895,  250,  p.  3  fr.  50c.)  a  series  of  educational 
papers  that  treat  from  various  points  of  view  the  thesis  that 
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education,  but  never  mere  instruction,  should  be  the  aim  of 
schools  of  every  type  and  grade. - Miss  Mary  H.  Page  pre¬ 

pared  for  the  Gilchrist  Trustees  a  very  brief  and  in  no  sense 
valuable  report  entitled  Graded  schools  in  the  United  States  of 
Ameriea{f\Q\\  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  71  p.  60  cents). 

- English  history  in  Shakespeare's  plays,  by  Beverley  E. 

Warner  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1894,  319  p. 
$1.75),  is  a  book  of  a  very  valuable  and  suggestive  type. 
High  schools  will  find  it  extremely  useful  for  its  practical 

co-ordination  of  history  and  literature. - Vedder’s  American 

ivriters  of  to-day  (Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1894,  326  p. 
$1.50)  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  optimistic  view  that  the 

best  work  of  most  of  the  authors  discussed  is  still  to  come. - 

Of  all  the  recent  admirable  editions  of  Chaucer,  the  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  Saunders’  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  (New  York : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,487  p.  $1.00)  most  commends  itself  for 
use  by  young  students.  The  matter  illustrative  of  the  te.xt  is 
full  and  excellent. - Walker’s  translation  of  Ostwald’s  Man¬ 

ual  of  physico-chemical  measurements  (New  York:  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  1894,  255  p.  $2.25)  is  a  book  whose  value  will  com¬ 
mend  it  for  use  in  physical  and  chemical  laboratories  every¬ 
where. - Mr.  Phyffe’s  Five  thousand  words  often  misspelled 

(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1894,  3039.  75  cents)  will 

take  its  place  by  the  author’s  other  works  as  a  valuable  book 
of  reference. - Dr.  Paul  Deussen’s  extremely  interesting  Ele¬ 

ments  of  metaphysics  (New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894, 
373  P*  $i-5o)  is  based  on  Kant  and  Schopenhauer,  with 

important  references  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Orient. - 

Mr.  Jackman’s  work  in  elementary  science  is  so  well-known 
that  many  teachers  will  turn  eagerly  to  his  Field-zvork  in 
nature-study  (Cook  Co.  Normal  School:  Published  by  the 

author,  1894,  55  p.) - Mr.  Bardeen  displays  his  accustomed 

foresight  and  good  judgment  in  putting  before  American 
teachers  a  good  translation  of  Pestalozzi’s  IIozv  Gertrude 
teaches  her  children  (Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1894,  256  p. 
$1.50).  A  careful  student  will  get  more  practical  sug¬ 
gestion  from  this  treatise  than  from  all  of  Pestalozzi’s  other 

works  put  together. - Professor  James  Seth’s  Study  of 

ethical  principles  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  [Im¬ 
ported],  1894,  4609.  $2. 50)  is  a  vigorous  and  well-ordered 

study  of  fundamental  moral  conceptions. - Miss  Scott  of 

Bryn  Mawr  College  has  made  a  distinguished  contribution  to 
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mathematical  literature  in  her  Introductory  account  of  certain 
modern  ideas  and  methods  in  plane  analytical  geometry  (New 

York :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  288  p.  $2.50). - Indispensable 

for  school  officers  in  New  York  and  useful  for  anybody  is  the 
Handbook  for  school  trustees  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bardeen, 
1894,  93  p.  50  cents)  that  Mr.  Bardeen  has  prepared  on  the 

basis  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  consolidated  school  law. - - 

Superintendent  Kennedy  of  Batavia  writes  well,  and  in  his 
eloquent  essay.  Must  Greek  go  ?  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bar¬ 
deen,  1894,  65  p.  50  cents),  he  has  warmly  espoused  the 

cause  of  Greek  as  an  invaluable  educational  instrument. - A 

well-made  and  beautiful  edition  of  Irving’s  Tales  of  a  traveler 
has  just  been  brought  out  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Phelps  of  Yale  (New 
York:G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1894,  555  p.  $1.00).  The  vol¬ 
ume  is  a  very  cheap  one  and  ought  to  be  widely  used  in  read¬ 
ing  classes. - Mr.  Salt,  who  is  both  a  humanitarian  and  a 

vegetarian,  has  put  into  his  Animals'  rights  (New  York: 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  177  p.  75  cents)  some  very  excel¬ 
lent  things,  and  also  some  very  exaggerated  and  crude 

ones. - Professor  Boyesen,  himself  a  Norseman,  has  just 

published  a  volume  of  studies  of  Bjornson,  Lie,  Andersen, 
and  others,  under  the  title  of  Essays  on  Scandinavian  litera¬ 
ture  (New  York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1895,  288  p. 

$1.50). - In  The  Arthurian  epic  Mr.  S.  H.  Gurteen  has 

produced  a  learned  comparative  study  of  the  various  types  of 
the  Arthurian  legend  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1895, 

437  P-  $2.00). - The  well-known  young  sculptor,  William 

Ordway  Partridge,  writes  of  the  history  and  technique  of  his 
art  in  The  Technique  of  Sculpture  (Boston :  Ginn  &  Co., 

1895,  118  p.  $1.50). - The  Story  of  Vedic  India,  by  Mine. 

Ragozin,  is  a  recent  and  very  interesting  addition  to  the  Story 
of  the  Nations  Series  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1895, 

456  p.  $1.50). - The  great  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages  of 

Gregorovius,  well  translated  from  the  fourth  German  edition, 
is  now  accessible  to  English  readers  (New  York:  Macmillan 

&  Co.,  1894.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  505,  576  p.  $3.75). - In 

Screiber’s  Atlas  of  classical  antiquities,  edited  for  English  use 
by  Professor  Anderson  of  Sheffield,  students  of  Greek  and 
Roman  life  and  art  will  find  a  mine  of  invaluable  information 
and  illustration  (New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895,  200  p. 
$6.50). 


EDITORIAL 


Those  teachers  who  are  watching  what  is  being  done  in 
Europe,  in  the  direction  of  philosophy  and  education,  and 
particularly  those  who  plan  to  spend  their  coming  vacation 
abroad,  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  look  over  the  following  list 
of  the  courses  on  those  subjects  that  are  being  given  at  the 
German  universities  during  the  summer  semester  that  has  just 
begun.  The  announcements  for  Leipsic  are  missing.  The 
figures  after  the  title  of  each  course,  when  given,  indicate  the 
number  of  hours  per  week  that  it  occupies.  The  authority  for 
the  list  is  the  Hochscliul-Nachrichtcn.  Particularly  noteworthy 
are  the  facts  that  the  historical  method  of  e.xposition  largely 
prevails  ;  that  Kant  receives  more,  rather  than  less,  attention 
than  he  did  a  few  years  ago ;  that  (except  Kant)  Spinoza  and 
Leibniz  are  almost  the  only  modern  philosophers  whose  works 
are  read  in  the  courses;  that  Herbart  is  the  only  educationist 
who  is  so  much  as  mentioned  ;  that  Hegel  is  greatly  neglected  ; 
and  that  both  education  and  experimental  psychology  appear 
far  less  frequently  in  the  programmes  of  the  German  universi¬ 
ties,  than  in  those  of  the  universities  of  America.  Deussen’s 
study  of  the  Indian  philosophy  at  Kiel  is  also  an  interesting 
indication  of  a  new  movement. 

Berlin — Dilthey,  General  history  of  philosophy,  5  ;  Practical  exercises  in 
pliilosophy,  I.  Lasson,  General  history  of  philosophy,  5.  Paulsen,  History 
of  modern  philosophy,  4;  Academic  study,  i;  Psychology,  4:  Practical 
exercises  in  philosophy,  i.  Simmel,  Kant’s  philosophy,  2  ;  Social  psy- 
cliology,  I.  Schmckel,  History  of  philosophy  in  tlie  nineteenth  century,  3  ; 
Neoplatonism,  i.  Stumpf,  Logic  and  theory  of  knowledge,  4:  Psychologi¬ 
cal  seminar,  2.  Schumann,  Psychology,  4.  Dessoir,  Practical  etliics,  2; 
/Esthetics  and  theory  of  art,  4:  History  of  testhetics,  i.  Daring,  System 
of  pedagogics,  3. 

Bonn — Bender,  Introduction  to  philosophy;  2 ;  Ethics,  2  ;  Philosophical 
seminar,  2.  Neuhduser,  Logic,  5;  The  chief  principles  of  pedagogics,  i. 
yi/’O'ifr,  Psychology,  4  :  Discussions  on  psychological  problems,  i.  iVolff, 
Psychology  of  the  feelings  and  the  will,  witli  particular  reference  to  aesthetics 
and  ethics,  3.  Martins,  Exercises  in  experimental  psychology,  2  ;  History 
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of  philosophy  from  Kant  to  Hegel,  2  ;  Philosophical  seminar  (Leibniz),  i. 
Elter,  Philosophical  discussions  on  Lange’s  History  of  materialistn,  i. 

Breslau — Baumker,  Logic,  4:  Philosophy  of  Aristotle,  2;  Practical 
exercises  in  Aristotelianism,  i,  Fretidenthal,  Introduction  to  philosophy, 
2 :  Exposition  and  criticism  of  the  teachings  of  Spinoza,  2  ;  Discussions  on 
Leibniz’s  Monadologie.  Ebbinghaus,  Logic  and  theory  of  knowledge,  4 ; 
Kant’s  philosophy,  2  ;  Exercises  in  experimental  psychology,  2. 

Freiburg — Problems  of  philosophy;  Introduction  to  the  philo¬ 
sophical  sciences  ;  The  main  tendencies  of  contemporary  intellectual  life  ; 
Kant’s  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  Rickert,  History  of  modern  philosophy, 
from  the  Renaissance  to  Kant ;  Spinoza’s  Ethics.  Ziirn,  General  theory  of 
teaching  :  Practical  exercises  in  secondary  school  subjects. 

Giessem — Siebeck,  History  of  philosophy  before  Kant,  4  ;  Reading  and 
discussion  of  Descartes’  .Meditations,  2 ;  Special  studies  for  advanced 
students.  Schiller,  Theory  of  higher  instruction,  2.  Groos,  Outlines  of 
logic,  2  ;  Reading  and  discuss'on  of  the  philosophical  poetry  of  Schiller,  i  ; 
Contemporary  psychology  in  h' ranee  and  England,  i. 

Gottingex — Baumann,  Elements  of  ethics,  2  ;  History  of  education, 
2;  Plato’s  Symposium,  i.  Miiller,  Philosophy  of  nature,  4;  Practical 
exercises  in  experimental  psychology,  6.  Peipers,  Philosophy  of  religion, 
4;  Kant’s  critical  philosophy,  i.  Rehnisch,  History  of  philosophy,  5; 
Philosophy  of  religion,  i. 

Greifswalu — Schuppe,  Psychology,  4  ;  Philosophy  of  law,  3  ;  History 
of  philosophy,  2.  Rehmke,  Ethics  and  pedagogics,  4 ;  Philosophy  of 
religion,  3 ;  Practical  exercises  in  logic,  2. 

Halle — Haym,  Critic.al  history  of  German  philosophy  since  Hegel,  2  ; 
Practical  exercises  in  connection  with  Aristotle’s  De  anima,  Erdmann, 
Practical  exercises  in  Kant’s  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  2  ;  Psychology,  4  ; 
Elements  of  physiological  psychology,  i  ;  History  of  education,  and  of  Ger¬ 
man  school  organization,  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  3. 
Vaihinger,  Introduction  to  philosophy,  i  ;  Logic,  4 ;  Practical  exercises  in 
educational  jisychology  in  connection  with  the  exposition  of  Herbart’s  peda¬ 
gogical  writings,  2.  Uplines,  Culture-ideals  of  various  times  and  nations, 

I  :  Logic,  I  ;  History  of  philosophy,  5.  Husserl,  Ethics,  2:  New  researches 
in  deductive  logic,  i  ;  Practical  exercises  in  connection  with  Mill’s 
Logic,  2. 

Heidelberg — Fischer,  History  of  Greek  philosophy,  4.  Uhlig,  Dis¬ 
puted  questions  in  higher  education,  2  ;  Pedagogical  exercises  and  reports. 
Caspa'ri,  Psychology  in  its  relations  to  theology,  law,  and  philology,  2 ; 
Kant’s  criticism  of  knowledge,  2  ;  Anthropologie,  2. 

Jexa — Eucken,  \\\s\.oYy  of  philosophy  since  Kant;  Philosophy  of  reli¬ 
gion;  Introduction  to  philosophy;  Philosophical  terminology;  Liebmann, 
Metaphysics ;  History  of  ancient  philosophy.  Rein,  General  theory  of 
teaching  ;  Empirical  psychology ;  Pedagogical  seminary  and  practice-school. 
Stay,  Philosophy  of  education  ;  Discussions  on  Herbart.  Erhardt,  Logic  ; 
History  of  modern  philosophy  since  Kant  ;  Psychology. 

Kiel — Glogau,  Logic  and  scientific  method,  4 ;  Main  principles  of 
aesthetics,  1 ;  Logical  exercises,  i.  Deussen,  General  history  of  philosophy, 
from  the  beginnings  in  India  and  Greece,  to  the  Christian  era,  4;  Explana- 
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tion  of  passages  from  the  Greek  philosophers,  2  ;  Interpretation  of  Sanskrit 
philosophical  texts,  2.  Alberti,  Socrates  and  the  Socratics,  i. 

Konigsberg — Thiele,  History  of  Greek  and  mediaeval  philosophy,  3: 
The  immortality  of  the  soul,  i.  Walter,  Logic  and  metaphysics,  4. 

Munich — Von  Muller,  History  of  higher  education  in  Germany.  Von 
Hertling,  History  of  modern  philosophy  ;  Philosophical  discussions.  Lipps, 
Ethics  and  philosophy  of  law;  ^Esthetics;  Psychological  discussions; 
Practical  exercises  in  psychology.  Guttler,  General  history  of  philosophy. 
Cornelius,  Psychology ;  Philosophical  discussions  based  on  Kant’s  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason. 

Rostock — Von  Stein,  Philosophy  of  religion,  3;  History  of  modern 
philosophy,  4  ;  Pedagogics,  3. 

Strassburg —  IVindelband,  Logic,  4 ;  Philosophy  of  religion,  2 ; 
Seminar  (Leibniz’s  Nouveaux  JUssais),  2.  Ziegler,  History  of  ancient  and 
mediaeval  philosophy,  4  ;  Schleiermacher,  his  life  and  teachings,  2  ;  Seminar 
(Herbart’s  Introduction  to  philosophy'),  2.  Hensel,  History  of  modern 
philosophy  from  the  Renaissance  to  Kant,  4;  Carlyle,  i. 

Tubingen — Sigwart,  History  of  modern  philosophy,  5 ;  Aim  and 
methods  of  the  philosophical  sciences,  2.  Pfleiderer,  Psychology,  5  ;  The 
fundamental  problems  in  a  philosophical  explanation  of  the  world,  4. 
Sputa,  Philosophical  examination  of  the  final  basis  of  religious  faith,  2  ; 
Introduction  to  philosophy  and  logic,  3;  The  place  of  philosophy  in  con¬ 
temporary  culture,  I  ;  Practical  exercises  based  on  Kant’s  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason. 

VK'DW'na—Grasberger,  History  of  education  and  instruction,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Germany,  since  the  ninth  century,  4.  Stolzle,  Logic  and  theory  of 
knowledge,  4.  Kulpe,  History  of  modern  philosophy,  4 ;  ^Eisthetics,  2 ; 
Practical  exercises  based  on  Kant’s  Prolegomena. 


The  dignified  appearance  and  solid  contents  of  the  last 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Pedagogy,  published  at  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  may  well  serve  as  an  excuse  for  directing  attention  to 
the  fact  that  that  journal  is  not  as  well  known  as  it  should  be 
to  the  teachers  of  the  country.  Its  editorials  are  written  in 
admirable  temper,  its  reviews  of  books  are  honest  and  discrimi¬ 
nating,  and  there  is  a  happy  absence  of  the  vulgar  personal 
items  and  the  hysterical  rant,  ranging  all  the  way  from  “  The 
school  must  and  shall  be  preserved  !  ”  to  “  Now  is  the  time  to 
subscribe  !  ”  that  disfigure  the  pages  of  what  we  have  pre¬ 
viously  designated  as  the  “  fly-by-night  ”  portion  of  the 
educational  press. 

While  speaking  of  educational  journals,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  add  that  we  are  very  frequently  called  upon  to  counsel 
teachers  and  school  officers,  concerning  those  journals  that  are 
likely  to  prove  most  useful  to  them.  After  long  examination 
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of  the  several  publications  we  have  some  time  since  concluded 
— and  now  invariably  advise  teachers — that  for  most  purposes 
no  educational  journal  is  half  so  valuable  as  the  Public  School 
Journal  edited  by  Dr.  George  P.  Brown.  Our  reasons  for  this 
opinion  are,  that  it  is  conducted  in  an  earnest,  helpful  spirit ; 
that  it  makes  no  concessions  to  the  educational  demagogues 
and  mountebanks ;  that  it  continually  sets  the  mastery  of  prin¬ 
ciples  above  the  application  of  mere  devices;  and  that  it  never 
for  a  moment  loses  sight  of.  the  philosophical  and  psychological 
foundations  on  which  all  sound  educational  theory  and  practice 
must  rest.  Its  ideals  are  of  the  highest,  and  its  methods 
beyond  criticism.  The  secondary-school  teacher  will  want  the 
School  Rcviciv,  also  a  high-toned  and  clear-cut  journal,  for  its 
secondary-school  news  and  its  special  attention  to  the  interests 
and  needs  of  the  schools  of  that  grade.  Mr.  Vaile’s  Intelli¬ 
gence  is  independent  and  aggressive,  and  useful  in  many 
ways.  Mr.  Bardeen’s  School  Bulletin  is  invaluable  to  New  York 
teachers  and  valuable  to  all  others.  Its  official  information 
and  its  reports  of  educational  meetings  are  unequaled.  Then, 
nearly  every  State  has  a  journal  of  its  own  that  is  of  value  to 
the  teachers  of  that  and  adjoining  States.  Those  published 
in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Colorado, 
California,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  are  particularly  good. 
Where  these  State  papers  are  not  absolutely  discreditable, 
they  should  always  be  cordially  supported  ;  for  many  of  them 
exist  with  great  difficulty,  and  as  a  rule  their  editors  and  con¬ 
ductors  are  sincere  and  earnest  men,  who  are  laboring  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  abilities  and  opportunities  to  promote  the 
cause  of  sound  education.  The  main  fault  of  these  journals 
(although  it  is  not  true  of  those  just  mentioned)  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  deal  in  personalities  and  to  print  more  or  less  artificial 
schoolroom  devices,  mistaking  them  for  principles  or  methods. 
These  have  also  been  the  grave  faults,  in  the  past,  of  the 
School  Journal,  which  aims  to  be  national  in  scope.  Of  late  it 
has  shown  marked  improvement,  and  if  it  would  publish  inde¬ 
pendent  and  unbiased  book  reviews,  put  to  better  purpose  the 
space  now  too  often  given  to  the  portraits  and  achievements 
of  wholly  insignificant  persons,  and  free  itself  from  petty  jeal¬ 
ousies  and  antagonisms,  it  would  greatly  extend  the  sphere  of 
its  usefulness. 

But  for  much  of  the  vast  lot  of  stuff  that  circulates 
through  the  mails  in  the  guise  of  educational  journals,  self 
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respecting  teachers  can  only  entertain  feelings  of  profound 
contempt. 


An  example  of  how  many  excellent  people  do  their  acting 
first  and  their  thinking  afterward,  is  to  be  found  in  the  wide¬ 
spread  support  that  was  quickly  obtained  in  New  York  for  the 
utterly  preposterous  proposition  to  introduce  military  drill 
into  the  public  schools.  The  movement  was  started  by  a  few 
sentimentalists,  thoughtlessly  taken  up  by  the  organizations 
of  war  veterans,  and  then  pushed  forward  by  hundreds  of 
well-meaning  but  unreflecting  persons.  The  movement  trav- 
eled  so  fast  that  it  took  the  fomr  of  a  bill  “  to  provide  and 
encourage  military  instruction  in  the  public  schools,”  and  to 
make  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
that  purpose. 

No  one  who  appreciates  the  distinction  between  the  refined 
ethical  sentiment  of  patriotism  and  the  noisy  jingoism  to 
which  many  Americans  are  prone,  could  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  military  instruction  would  promote  true  patriotism.  And 
no  one  who  knows  the  experience  of  the  French  schools  could 
believe  that  military  instruction  is  the  most  satisfactory  form 
of  physical  training.  Therefore,  it  was  with  genuine  pleasure 
that  we  noted  the  unfavorable  report  of  the  New  York  Senate 
committee,  to  whom  this  bill  was  referred,  as  well  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  protest,  which  was  signed  by  Felix  Adler,  Ernest  Howard 
Crosby,  W.  D.  Howells,  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell,  and  Henry 
George : 

A  bill  now  before  the  Legisl.iture  of  this  State,  entitled,  “  An  Act  to  pro¬ 
vide  and  encourage  military  instruction  in  the  public  schools,”  is  designed 
to  further  the  movement  for  the  general  adoption  in  our  public  schools  of  a 
system  of  military  drill,  and  appropriates  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
that  purpose. 

Believing  that  the  introduction  of  military  tactics  as  part  of  the  education 
of  the  youth  of  this  country  is  unwise,  unnecessary,  and  harmful,  we  protest 
against  the  passage  of  the  McMahon  bill,  and  ask  all  those  opposing  it  to 
write  to  their  representatives,  urging  them  to  vote  against  the  measure. 

The  attempt  to  encourage  in  America  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  mili¬ 
tarism  which  has  done  so  much  to  hamper  the  civilization  and  prosperity 
of  Europe,  is  a  menace  to  true  freedom.  The  claim  that  military  drill  is 
required  because  of  its  beneficial  physical  effects  is  set  aside  by  the  fact  that 
better  results  can  be  secured  by  a  suitable  system  of  calisthenics. 

If  reason  rules,  the  bill  will  never  be  allowed  to  cumber  the 
statute-book  and  distress  the  schools. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters’  Club,  Decem¬ 
ber  I,  1894,  the  need  of  greater  unity  and  symmetry  in  the 
educational  systems  of  the  North  Central  States  was  discussed, 
and  Principals  Boone,  Greeson,  and  Butts  were  chosen  to  join 
Presidents  Angell,  Adams,  Harper,  and  Rogers  in  a  call  for  a 
meeting  to  organize  an  association  of  colleges  and  schools. 
In  response  to  this  invitation,  seven  presidents  of  State 
universities,  fourteen  other  representatives  of  colleges,  and 
fourteen  principals  and  superintendents  of  schools  met  at 
Northwestern  University,  March  29,  and  organized  an  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  avowed  object  of  establishing  closer  relations 
between  the  colleges  and  secondary  schools  of  the  ten  States — 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  The  membership  of  the 
association  was  limited  to  such  universities,  colleges,  and 
secondary  schools  as  should  be  nominated  by  the  executive 
committee  and  elected  by  the  association,  together  with  such 
individuals  as  should  receive  a  similar  election;  each  member, 
either  institution  or  individual,  being  entitled  to  one  vote 
on  all  questions.  The  equal  representation  of  higher  and 
secondary  education  was  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
association.  All  decisions  of  the  association  bearing  upon  the 
policy  and  management  of  colleges  and  schools  were  declared 
to  be  advisory  rather  than  compulsory.  The  executive  com¬ 
mittee  were  given  power  to  appoint  committees  for  conference 
with  other  bodies.  A  resolution  was  adopted  that  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  association  should,  for  the  present,  be  limited 
to  1 50.  There  was  a  general  agreement  that  only  schools  pre¬ 
paring  for  college  should  be  admitted. 

The  spring  vacation  was  chosen  as  the  time  for  the  annual 
meeting,  the  time  and  place  of  other  meetings  to  be  fixed  by 
the  executive  committee.  On  the  invitation  of  President 
Harpor,  the  University  of  Chicago  was  selected  as  the  place 
for  holding  the  next  meeting.  On  the  motion  of  President 
Bashford,  the  executive  committee  were  requested  to  arrange 
for  the  discussion  of  the  following  questions  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  :  (i)  What  shall  constitute  a  secondary  school?  (2) 

What  shall  constitute  a  college  ? 

The  following  institutions  and  individuals,  invited  and  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  meeting,  were  elected  charter  members  of 
the  association :  University  of  Michigan,  Albion  College, 
Detroit  and  Grand  Rapids  High  Schools,  Michigan  Military 
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Academy,  Ohio  State  University,  Oberlin  College,  Western 
Reserve  University,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Cleve¬ 
land  Central  High  School,  Indiana  University,  De  Pauw 
University,  Wabash  College,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Beloit 
College,  Oshkosh  State  Normal  School,  University  of  Illinois, 
University  of  Chicago,  Lake  Forest  University,  Northwestern 
University,  Illinois  College,  Illinois  Wesleyan  College,  Chicago 
Manual  Training  School,  Chicago  Superintendent  of  High 
Schools,  Morgan  Park  Academy,  Northwestern  Academy, 
Evanston  High  School,  Peoria  High  School,  Iowa  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Cornell  College,  Cedar  Rapids  State  Normal  School, 
University  of  Missouri,  Washington  University  (St.  Louis). 

The  officers  of  the  association  for  1895-96  are  as  follows: 
President,  James  B.  Angell,  President  of  the  University  of 
Michigan;  Secretary,  Frederick  L.  Bliss,  Principal  of  the 
Detroit  High  School ;  Treasurer,  George  N.  Carman,  Dean  of 
the  Morgan  Park  Academy ;  Executive  Committee,  A.  F. 
Nightingale,  Superintendent  of  High  Schools,  Chicago;  C.  A. 
Waldo,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  De  Pauw  University;  Charles 
Kendall  Adams,  President  of  the  Unversity  of  Wisconsin  ; 
Edward  L.  Harris,  Principal  of  the  Central  High  School, 
Cleveland. 

There  has  thus  come  into  existence  a  strong  ally  of  the 
associations  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  that  already 
exist  in  New  England  and  in  the  Middle  States. 


At  the  suggestion  of  Professor  J.  Mark  Baldwin  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  we  reprint  from  Science  the  following  statements  regard¬ 
ing  psychological  questioning  on  the  social  sense,  and  ask  the 
co-operation  of  teachers  and  parents  in  procuring  replies  to 
the  several  questions.  All  reports  and  inquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  Professor  Baldwin  at  Princeton.  All  names  and 
personal  details  will  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential,  except 
when  special  consent  to  the  contrary  is  given : 

All  persons  thrown  intimately  with  children  from  about  four  years  of  age 
and  later  may  serve  psychologists  by  making  detailed  observations  of  what 
may  be  called  “  chtttnming  ”  on  the  part  of  children  and  youth.  By  “  chum¬ 
ming”  is  meant  all  instances  of  unusually  close  companionship  voluntarily 
made,  “  platonic  affection,”  personal  influence  one  over  another  when  this 
influence  is  limited  more  or  less  to  one  person,  and  when  the  relationship 
is  stronger  than  ordinary,  and  is  shown  in  any  unusual  or  remarkable  ways, 
such  as  bearing  punishment  for  or  with  the  other,  moping  or  becoming 
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very  unsocial  when  separated.  Cases  of  boys  chumming  with  boys,  and 
girls  with  girls,  are  especially  valuable,  and  of  older  persons  of  the  same 
sex.  Similar  observations  are  needed  on  cases  of  marked  or  unreasonable 
antipathy  of  one  child  to  another. 

The  object  of  the  inquiry  is  to  get  light  on  the  growth  of  the  child’s 
social  sense,  what  it  is  that  attracts  and  repels  him  most  in  others.  To  this 
end  observations  on  the  following  points  are  especially  desired  by  the  writer. 

In  every  case  of  chumming  or  antipathy  : 

1.  (a)  Ask  the  child  A  why  he  loves  or  dislikes  the  child  B.  Take  down 
the  answers  in  full,  {b)  Repeat  the  question  once  a  week  for  six  weeks  at 
least,  if  the  phenomenon  continues. 

2.  {a)  Observe  what  A  imitates  most  in  B,  and  (h)  whether  he  imitates 
the  same  actions  or  qualities  in  others  besides  B.  (c)  Note  whether  what 
A  imitates  in  B  is  more  prominent  in  B  than  in  other  persons. 

3.  (a)  Observe  how  far  A  shares  his  toys,  property,  food,  pleasures,  etc., 
with  B  more  than  with  other  children.  (^)  Ask  him  why  he  gives  his  things 
to  B.  (tr)  Observe  whether  this  keeps  up  if  B  does  not  reciprocate. 

4.  (a)  Observe  any  cases  in  which  A  is  willing  to  suffer  for  or  with  B. 
(h)  Whether  he  will  fight  for  him  or  defend  him  with  words  (give  details  of 
actions  or  words  of  defense). 

5.  Observe  whether  B  figures  largely  in  A’s  dreams  (a)  by  noting  any 
speech  aloud  when  sleeping,  and  (h)  by  asking  A  frequently  what  he 
dreamed  about  the  preceding  night  (being  careful  not  to  suggest  B  to  him 
in  any  way). 

6.  State  all  the  details  of  the  relations  between  A  and  B,  especially 
(rt)  Do  they  see  each  other  oftener  than  they  do  others  ?  (h)  Do  they  sit 
together  in  school  ?  (c)  Do  they  room  or  sleep  together  ?  (ei)  Have  they 
any  common  infirmity  or  fault  (stammering,  defective  vision,  stooping, 
deceitfulness,  etc.)  ?  (e)  Have  they  ever  been  punished  or  disgraced  together 
in  school  or  at  home  ?  (/)  Have  they  any  common  enemy  (tyrant,  teacher, 
school  bully,  etc.)  whom  they  plan  to  circumvent? 

7.  Give  (<i)  what  is  known  (not  mere  impressions)  of  the  disposition  and 
state  of  health  of  each  ;  (b)  the  length  of  time  they  have  shown  the  liking 
or  antipathy  ;  (c)  any  known  hereditary  nervous  tendencies. 

8.  In  case  of  the  breaking  off  of  the  liking  or  antipathy,  (a)  note  all  the 
facts  which  lead  to  it.  (b)  Question  each  child  as  to  why  he  has  ceased  to 
like  or  dislike  the  other. 

9.  Vyhen  the  relation  is  mutual,  make  the  same  series  of  observations 
with  the  second  child,  B,  as  with  the  first,  A  (as  given  above). 

10.  Give  the  number  of  companions  of  each  child  reported  on  ;  (a)  num¬ 
ber  of  brothers  and  sisters,  ancl  their  ages  and  places  of  residences,  with  or 
away  from  the  child  reported  on ;  (b)  amount  of  time  per  day  which  the 
child  spends  with  other  children  in  school  and  on  the  street,  etc. 

11.  Make  special  note  of  any  unusual  occurrences  or  action,  showing  the 
affection  or  antipathy,  which  are  not  covered  by  this  schedule. 

All  observations  should  cover  as  many  of  these  inquiries  as  possible  ;  yet 
observations  of  some  of  them  only  should  still  be  sent  in.  yf//  observations 
should  be  carefully  aranged  under  the  headings  of  the  schedule — i.  e., 
by  the  numbers,  letters,  etc. — in  order  to  secure  correct  classification. 
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Superintendent  Greenwood  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  who  was 
elected  treasurer  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at 
St.  Paul  in  1890,  and  unanimously  re-elected  at  Toronto  in 
1891,  Saratoga  in  1892,  and  Asbury  Park  in  1894,  has  tendered 
his  resignation,  to  take  effect  immediately,  Mr.  Greenwood  has 
not  been  well  during  the  past  winter,  and  in  June  will  sail  for 
Europe  for  complete  change  and  recreation.  His  incumbency 
of  the  office  of  treasurer  has  been  a  very  laborious  and  a  very 
successful  one,  and  the  Association  owes  him  a  debt  of  pro¬ 
found  gratitude  for  his  services.  Mr.  Greenwood’s  temporary 
successor  is  Assistant  Superintendent  I.  C.  McNeill  of  Kansas 
City,  who  has  for  some  time  assisted  Mr.  Greenwood  in  the 
administration  of  the  office,  and  who  has  served  the  N.  E.  A. 
in  many  ways  that  are  well  known  to  the  executive  officers 
and  highly  appreciated  by  them. 


All  preparations  for  the  Denver  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
have  now  been  completed,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  this  meeting  will  be  an  unusually  large  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  one.  Reports  received  from  State  and  city  managers, 
and  from  those  editors  of  educational  journals  who  are  in  a 
position  to  judge,  indicate  a  probable  attendance  of  at  least 
twelve  thousand.  Ohio,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Texas  seem  sure  to  send  unprecedent¬ 
edly  large  delegations,  and  every  one  of  these  States  hopes  to 
lead  the  others  when  the  final  returns  are  in.  The  South  will 
be  well  represented,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  from  that 
•section  alone  twenty-five  hundred  or  three  thousand  teachers 
will  journey  to  Denver. 

The  railroads  are  co-operating  by  all  means  in  their  power, 
to  make  the  meeting  a  success,  and  the  excellent  accommoda¬ 
tions  offered  at  greatly  reduced  rates,  together  with  the  many 
.excursions  and  side-trips  that  are  planned,  ought  to  prove 
very  attractive. 


The  programme  of  the  general  sessions,  as  already  published, 
is  so  arranged  as  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  teachers  on  but  one 
subject  at  each  morning  session.  The  three  topics  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  are  :  The  co-ordination  of  studies  in  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  ;  The  duty  and  opportunity  of  the  schools  in  promoting 
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V  patriotism  and  good  citizenship ;  and,  The  instruction  and 

improvement  of  teachers  now  at  work  in  the  schools.  These 
are  eminently  practical  subjects,  and  touch  the  immediate 
interests  of  every  principal  and  teacher.  At  the  evening  ses¬ 
sions  addresses  will  be  delivered  on  educational  topics  of 
broad  general  interest.  Particularly  noteworthy  will  be  the 
appearance  of  the  venerable  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte  of  the 
University  of  California,  who  will  speak  on  “The  effect  of 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  upon  educational  theory  and 
practice.”  The  famous  phrase,  “  Education  according  to 
Nature,”  will  be  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Chancellor  W. 
H.  Payne  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  other  well-known  men  will  also  speak  at  the  evening 
sessions. 

As  this  number  of  the  Review  goes  to  press  (April  22),  the 
'  prospects  for  school  reform  in  New  York  City  are  very  bright, 

i  The  proposed  bill  has  passed  the  Assembly  and  is  pending  in 

1  the  Senate.  The  ringsters  who  have  so  long  dominated  the 

!  schools  are  fighting  desperately  to  retain  their  power  and 

1  patronage,  and  by  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  reform  bill 

Hi  they  are  endeavoring  to  array  the  teachers  against  it.  Should 

this  effort  prove  successful,  it  will  demonstrate  clearly  that 
;  i  politics  has  a  foothold  in  the  New  York  schools  that  is  firmer 

by  far  than  the  reformers  have  ever  asserted  it  to  be. 


